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I much appreciate the honour of being asked to 
write a short Foreward for Captain Syed Xazeor Ali’s 
hook on the Senior Officers’ School held at Jaipur in 1928. 

As au Ofiiccr who had to conduct a similar School 
in Gwalior in 1929. T fully realize the value of a pri- 
vately written work on the conduct of the course, 

that is to sav a human account of the duilv round of 
» * 

work and play as distinct from the Formal and Official 
Report of the Commandant himself. 

Only three Senior Officers’ Schools have so for been 
held for Indian State Forces, but their value is already 
manifest, not only in the Tactical knowledge gained by 
students in the handling of tlieir own and other arms, 
but equally important, the broader outlook on life in 
general which is engendered by meeting brother officers 
of the Indian States. 

This is a point that cannot be too deeply stressed. 
The more Officers of one State can mingle with the 
Officers of other States and of the Regular. Indian Army 
the broader will be their outlook, and • the greater their 
usefulness. .. . . - 

In addition to new ideas circulating, new friendship 
will be made, and here Captain Syed. Xnzeer Ali’s book 



will br> of 2ren{ v.thif in i x *• ! p i t i lT OfHxvr* w r> •<:, i l ] ;i 
tut aii'J ti-pful unnjtit' of ihnlr I* mrl to 
n> c> >!!(■•<;{ tin; j!>?'V frieii'i.T they 

j-fhouM thb bv»k be fir 't r-te}* tov>nr;i~ etH'-isiriH'in;; 
tii<; o-unblbhuten? "f Itnlbu St.atn lA-rve-' Ou.m-rly or 
Annual Mutrazin 1 * ft V'-ry u-a-Ful Wi,rk v,i!i h:xv<- bnpft 


M uoi, K. I). UA it lion;, M. A 



PREFACE. 


My aim in giving an account of the Senior 
Officers’ School ( T. S. F.) is twofold. Firstly to introduce 
the intending candidates to odds and ends, the know- 
ledge of which, I am sure would prove helpful 
to them. 

Secondly my object in writing thi* book is to induce 
the Officers especially gifted with literary talents, to 
compile a more useful and adequate account of the 
Senior Officers School in its later years. 


25th September , 1229. 


EAZEER. 
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IN AND OUT 
OF THE SCHOOL. 


To be short and simple. I think. it is an exact explanation 
of the School’s routine, to say, thnt there were everyday: — 

1. Lectures to hear. 

2. Lectures to deliver. 

3. Demonstrations to watch. 

•i. Schemes to do. 

5. Parties to attend. 

1. LECTURES TO HEAR, 

Lectures of great usefulness and of Military importance 
as they are given on the weekly proprammes were delivered 
to the class by the Commandant, Assistant. Commandant, and 
by a number of experts — British Officers— belonpinp to the 
various services of the Army. 

Remember that it is almost impracticable to retain every 
thing that you hear. Record what is useful and important 
in the lecture. Arranpe and keep your notes up to date. 
Never treat them as unnecessary. Your notes would assist 
you off and on at the .achool and afterwards. 

2. LECTURES TO DELIVER. 

Every student officer is expected to lecture on any 
or other subject of his own choice. 

If you want to make your lecture a real success, start 
writinp it early. There is not much time at your disposal 
as it would appear to you. Day 7 by day and week after 
week you will find your work increasinp more than 
it was in the bepinninp. My bath time afforded me 
the seclusion to po on pivinp perfection to my lectures bathing 
and rehearsinp at the same time. 

3. DEMONSTRATIONS TO WATCH 

Every demonstration, to make it easy, was preceded by 
a lecture in the class room. Try to follow the lecture 
punctually in the light of the maxim. 
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"Take cave of your pennies and fin- pounds- kiU take care 
of themselves. 

Do not enjoy demons' factions as 'Tam ash as-. Demonstra- 
tions are the alphabet which we later build into schemes. 

4. SCHEMES TO DO. 

Students in pairs conducted the schemes given in this book. 

R you follow your lectures and watch the demr.strations 
carefully it will be easy for yon to conduct your scheme 
faultlessly. 


5. PARTIES TO ATTEND. 

' That one should be social in our meetings and thankful in 
feeling is a suggestion worth following. 


READING & RIDING. 


READING. 


A couple of century? hack, an army was not hnrducnd 
with literature to such an extent, as it is to-day. 

I do not think, old Alexanders or ancient Hannibal? 
without receiving their training and education at Sandhurst 
will be able to*day to invade Italy or India as easily as they 
did in times gone by. 

Day by day the world is getting enormously multiplied 
in all its phasc-s. To-day one has to fight in far off lands 
with strange peoples and in severe climates. 

A general to-day. like an actor in a theatrical performance, 
is now a king, another moment a slave or a merchant and so 
on, and has to act as many persons at a time. A general of a 
force is expected to be its gunner, a pilot, a sapper, a scont 
and a signaller, etc. 

To be able to handle one’s command efficiently, one has 
got to be efficient in the use and applications of all the 
arms under one. e. g.. a platoon commander is snpposed to 



be able to use and apply his bayonets, bombs, rifles and 
Lewis guns to the great purpose they have been designed 
for. The higher you rise in the capacity of your command 
the wider you find the sphere of your responsibilities. 

The" increase in responsibilities in the army involves a 
commander that he should know and acquaint himself, with 
all he is likely to be confronted with. 

For example, how are yon going to defend yourself 
from air-crafts, when you are ignorent of the air-crafts 
of present times. 

“Some books are to be tested, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested, i.e., read wholly 
with diligence and attention.” Says Lord Bacon in -his essay 
on “ Studies ”. 

“ In reading a purely informative book, the reader must 
put out a certain amount of effort.” (John Adams, M.A.t 
B.Sc , LL.D.) 

“Be thorough in every study ; passing over a field of study 
has been graphically compared to conquering a country. If 
you roughly conquer every thing you meet you will 
pass on from victory to victory, but if you leave here 
and there a fort or a garrison not subdued, you will soon 
have an army hanging on your rear, and your ground will 
soon need re-conquering. Never pass over a single thing, 
however minute, or apparently of little consequence, with out 
understanding all that can be known about it.” (Dr. John 
Todd, D. D.) 


RIDING. 

At the Senior Officers School, often the officers are required 
to ride for long hours, sometimes the officers happen to 
mount a vicious animal and frequently over broken grounds. 

Tt is therefore advisable that the officers (especially 
Infantry officers) must come to the School qualified in 
riding. 
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CATCH TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

By the end of April 1928, all details and informations 
concerning the Senior Officers Class, to be held at Jaipur- 
(form the beginning of October to the middle of December) 
rvere communicated to all concerned. A proposed programme 
and a -list of Training M annuals, likely to be studied and 
carried out during the course of instructions at the 
S. 0. S., were made known to all the intending candidates 
6 months prior to the date of their' issue. 

Inspite of the above timely information as far as I 
could find out, from my brother Officers, in the Class later 
on none of us was thoughtful enough to have gone through 
the suggested programme in accordance with the instruction? 
circulated.' 

During the instructions, whenever, I went prepared for 
my next lessons, I found myself quite a different man in the 
class, for, the schemes with all their significances and re- 
ferences appeared to me simple, easy and interesting. 

But, how very sorry, am I to state that I was 
able to enjoy this boon very sparingly. Why was I unable to 
enjoy it too often ? Because too often I went to the class 
unprepared. 

'Why I went to the class unprepared too often ? 

Because I had then no time to .prepare myself thorough- 
ly in all the different, subjects, required to be studdied, in 
the next day’s programme. 

It was then that I realised the charms and delights of • 
a prepared Senior Officer. 

The right way of preparing oneself for the S. 0. S. is 
to read and re-read the Training Mannuals before comming 
to the School. 

Important sections and chapters in the Traning Mannuals 
are given, in this book as an appendix along with reference 
to 'the weekly programmes I hope the knowledge and study 
of these- "sections and chapters would much facilitate the 
School - task, for those who care to catch time by the fore- 

* si - 

lock.. . 



IF YOU ARE IN ROME DO AS THE 
ROMANS DO. 


As regards tlioir habits. customs ami living, it is not. an 
exaggeration to say that the officers came In the School in 
ltUB. ns Senior Officers were of these three dillerent, types : — 

1. The Modernised. 

2. The half way between East and "West. i.c. the 

Moderates. 

3. The Orientals. 

To po into the details of each of the above entocories 
in order to support my views. I would bo required to write 
the general situation of the entire world of to-day stirring 
to new ideas, new impulses and new aspirations. 

Rut with the limited scope of this little book, I am 
obliged to be contented with this remark only : — 

If you are in Rome do ns the Romans do. 

Owing to the absence of some suitable and permanent 
arrangements, the Officers for boarding, lodging and for their 
very many other comforts are required to be residents of an 
up-to date first, class hotel. Under such circumstances I on 
the merit of my personal experience suggest the Officers to 
be able to adapt themselves to the decent forms and fashions 
of the human life of to-day. 

Since during your stay at the S. 0. S. you will either 
be required to be guests to several At Homes, Tea Parties 
and dinners, it is therefore advisable for you to be in posses- 
sion of suitable and appropriate kit for these oecassions 


SOMETHING ABOUT JAIPUR. 


SCENES AND SIGHTS. 


. For its architectural beauty and natural scenery Jaipur 
ranks among the best Indian cities. 


Jaipur Museum is by far the best of all ‘the Museums 
in this country. The town is a fortified town witli-.-very wide 
streets and fine mettaled roads. ' - . ■' 


Ram-Nawas, 
are in Jaipur 


Nahar-Garh, Galta-Ambher and • Amar-Garh- •. 
the chief places of interest, where - the 
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American tourists and others swarm through-out the 
year. 

Jaipur Hotel where the Senior Officers were housed for 
hoarding, lodging and living is cofmortable. 

TEAS A HD TRIPS. 

All the State Officers from different. States, who attended 
the’-' Jaipur S. 0. S M are very thankful and are indebted to 
the- authorities and gentry of Jaipur for the care and com- 
forts that they received during their stay in Jaipur. 

The following gentlemen and Units entertained the senior 
officers : — 

The Resident Jaipur State. 

The President Jaipur Durbar. 

Kanwar Mool Singh Ji. 

Bliero Singh Ji and Ranjit Singh Ji. 

Tliakar Devi Singh Ji Chamoo, Military Minister. Jaipur 
Durbar. 

Colonel Tliakar Amar Singh Ji of Kanota. 

Mr. Wali Ahmad Khan Sahib, Sahib-zada of Tonk. 

Prof. Aid. Hami-ud-Din Khan, M. A., Maharaja College. 

.. ... "p Jaipur. 

W, Jaipur Lancer. 

* 1st Jaipur Infantry and Transport Corps. 

Captain II. D. H. Y. Nepean, D. S. 0., Commandant, S. 0. S. 

The senior officers inspite of their being very few in 
number, managed to represent the school by a hockey team 
and a cricket eleven. 

Some of the following interesting matches were played : — 

1st Jaipur Infantry versus S. 0. S.. 

S. 0. S. versus Maharaja College. 

A cricket and a hockey match were also played with the 
Maharaja’s teams. ‘ ' 

The young Maharaja . Sahib played for both his teams. 
The young Maharaja Sahib - is an alround very keen sports- 
man. 



ADDRESS BY MA.TOR GHNEKAD G. A. H. BEATY, 
r.u . c.s.t.. e.y.o.. d.s.o.. Miutahy Anvisnn-tN-Cnir.u. 
Indian Statu Eohcks. 


Early in December 1928. Major General Beaty. C.B., 
C.S.I.. C.M.G.. P.S.O.. visited the School. He addressed the 
Officers in the Oinss in a short speech ns under: — 

Gentlemen — It i« to me of intense pleasure, and of 
tremendous value to see that wc all meet here. ] do not 
care, much about your Schemes or ]jOctures. What I cure 
more is. that by cominpr to this School, \vc pet a better 
chance to be able to know more of each other." 



TACTICAL, EXERCISES 
W. T. 

BY 

SENIOR STATE OFFICERS 


AT 

THE SENIOR OFFICERS' 

SCHOOL. 


Note 

For map reference please avail your- 
self of Rajputana map, Sheet No. 260. 
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T. E. W. T. ATTACK 

TIY 

Cor,. BI1AL00 SINGII 

' AND 

MA.ion BALDEO SINGH , 

Reference — Map of Rajput ana Sheet 2G0 (1 inch =.l- Mile). 

Narrative. — JAIPUR and TONIC STATES' "are at "War. 
The boundary between these States runs along; a line 
drawn East and West of CIIAKSU (off the map). 
G. 0. C. Jaipur Forces on oth Nov. 1928 receives informa- 
tion at 2300 hrs. that enemy one Bde. Inf., one Pack 
Battery, one Sqn. Cav.. one Armoured Car Coy. have 
crossed the boundary and occupied SANGANER at 2000 
and intends to advance on Jaipur when reinforced by 
another column consisting of all arms from Tonk which 
is expected to arrive at 2000 hours on 6th November 
1928. 


G. O. C. JAIPUR Forces orders a column as under 
to proceed at 0000 hrs. on, 6 Nov. 1928 to drive the 
enemy force out of SANGANER and orgaiiifce a 

> I 

defensive position: — * - 

Hd. Qrs. -v 

“A” Sqn. Jaipur Lrs. 

1st Field Bde. R. A. 

3rd Mountain Battery. * ' 

2nd F. Co. It. E. •' 


1st Jaipur ;.-Bde ": — ' - 

_ 1st Jaipur- Inf.' 

2nd „ , > ) „ • 

Jr" 1 - 

3rd „ 


4th- ' „ 

4th • Armcdired Car Co. 
3rd F. Amb. . 



At 0700 hrs. the column arrives at level crossing 
(T 0324) message is received from Adc. Gd. Commander 
that enemy estimated 2 Bns. Inf., 1 Bty. have taken up 
• a position. East and West of road at DURGAPUR on 
a frontage of 1600 yds. .. and Adv. Gd.. is held up. 

O. C. JAIPUR Column rides forward to Adc. Gd. 
Comdr. to • find '/out the situation, sends for unit 
eomdrs.' to meet him at 4 mile stone, makes personal 
reconnaissance, decides to attack and capture PURGA- 
PUR .with two Bns. in front supported by artillary and 
armoured cars and on arrival of unit Comdrs. issues 
his orders. 


Problem I. You as O.C. Column write out a message from 
the orders you will issue. 

Problem II. As O.C. 1st JAIPUR Inf. on receipt of orders 
from O.C. Column describe your plan of action and 
the orders you issue. 

Problem III. As O.C. “A” Coy. on receipt of orders from 
your C.O. what action will you take and orders will 
you give? 

Problem IV. You are No. 5 Section Comdr. Your section 
scouts are fired on from that high ground (pointed out) 
and one man is killed, what will you do ? 

Problem V. You are No. I Pin. Comdr. your forward section 
is held up by enemy fired from that high ground 
(shown). Describe your action. 

Problem VI. The ; : enemy y. G’s are located firing from 
N. W. corner 1 ' of ' that wood (pointed). What message 
will you send? 


S C H E M E NO. 1 A I '> V A N f : E G UAHD 

Taotju. K\n;n**r wmtorf Thom!-., 
nv 

hi'koiai. sin*#;u 

ANt* 

Ln-.rr 1M KAN SHAM KHAN* 

I!ftt,U:vuu c - .'! Mi!.. umm J AiPF R-AJM KR HOAD. 
/.V/Lvmv- — Mnp N*<>. IN ^ 

J >,!?«' — *. 'ih Nov.<mb>-r 1P2 I " : . 

(if. si: hu, Ti>rv. — The nvo ii:i -*.ut JAIPFR ( T. -Ill 

Sq.) BAORF L\ Ns. RASARPFRA mid BOFRJ are 
tin* Frontier t'<wn« t*f JAIPFR State. BACROTO 
VJMIAS i-' tit** frontier town of UACRF Stnt<\ Linos 
(.f boundary of thr-o two States run front North 
towards South. 

limit S’nto unities have aeroplanes. 

Aerodromes are sjmnted ;>t Ajmer for Bagru State. 
Bharat pur for JAIPFR State. 

JAIPFR is the divisional Headquarters of JAIPUR. 
State garrison a« follows : - 

One Cavalry Regiment. 

One Brigade Field Artillery. 

One Paelc Battery. 

Divisional Ammunition Column. 

Two Infantry Brigades. 

One Company Armoured Cars. 

Three Field Ambulances. 

The strength armaments training and morale of the 
Hostile forces are equal to that, of ours. All the cart 
tracks are passable by all arms. 

Narrative. - Some internal trouble has suddenly arisen in 
the both States, war has been declared on the 8th 
Nov. 1928 at 1909 hrs. Reliable information lias been 
received at 2000 hours that the. enemy’s strength about 
one squadron Cavalry, , two Battalions Infantry, and 
one Battery is atBAGrROTA UDHAS. 
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1st Infy Bde. Group under ' 
Brigadier. 

X Bde. Headquarter. 

B Squadron 
JAIPUR Lancers 
Two F. Batty. R. A. ! 
One Pack Hatty. K. A. j 

Infy. Bde. }- 

One Sec. F. Co. S.&M. t 
1st JAIPUR Infantry 1 
2nd „ i 

3id „ „ ! 

4th „ „ | 

1st Field AmbulanC'-s j 
Bde Ammunition 
Column. J 


The G. 0. C. JAIPUR Division ordered the 
Col. Commandant of 1st JAIPUR Infy. 
Brigade G-roup strength as. per margin, 
march tomorrow on the 9th November 
1928 at 0709 hours to. hold onr frontier 
town and defeat the enerrjy wherever 
met ( but not to cross the boundary) The 
JAIPUR Infantry brigade group are in 
bivouac on Club POLO ground (S94 Sqr). 
R.A.F. BHARATPUR have been ordered 
to reconnoitre area between BAGRU and 
BAG ROTA and report on any hostile 


movements. 


Problem I. As a Brigadier Infantry Brigade after apprecia- 
tion of the situation write out your order for your 
column. 

Note.- Issnd to the students one day before the scheme 
the solution will be discussed on the place of 
rendezvous. 

Time — 15 minutes for discussing. 


Situation 1. At 0645 hours the head of the van Guard 
arrives at 3 mile stone. 

Problem II. At 0645 hrs. as O.C. advance Guard show the 
disposition of your advance Guard with rough sketch. 

Time— 7 minutes. 
Discussion for S minutes. 


Situation A At 0645 hrs. the adv. Gd. Mtd. Troops reach 
4 miles x stone and heavy fire is heard from both 
flanks and. you receive message from your dank troop 
commanders that body of enemy estimated troop 
• : Hn each case in West holding, hank of Nullah at S 
T 8552 and S 7929' and their advance held up. On 
account of., heavy rains yesterday, the Kullah is 
impassable', except by road' 'and cart tracks. 
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Problem III. Appreciate the position from the point of view 
of the O.O. advance Guard, Mounted Troops, and how 
you deal with the situation. 

Time 10 minutes. 

® Discussion 10 minutes. 


Situation 3. At 0725 hrs. the head of the main guard reaches 
41 mile stone. A hostile aeroplane flying along the 
road from East to West at the height of 500 feet. 

Problem IV. What action does the main guard take ? 

Time 3 mimites. 

Discussion for 2 minutes. 


Situation 4. At 0720 hrs. adv. gd. mounted troops hold up 
by heavy Rifle fire at the 6th mile ; the O.C. adv. gd. 
receives a message from the advance guard mounted 
troops, that his advance is held up by one Coy. of 
Infy. and two Troops of Cavalry on the flanks occupy- 
ing a position near the 61 mile The head of the 
van guard is at 4 \ mile stone. 

Problem V. A.s an O.C. van guard what is your sequence 
of action V 

Time 10 minutes. 

Discussion 10 minutes. 


Situation 5. Your attack is successful, and the enemy retires 
towards high ridges along the road (P. O.) the Advance 
continues a short way, and is definitely held up near 
the 61 mile, and you estimate that the enemy’s 
strength is '2 companies of infantry supported by 
artillery. 

i‘. »• : , , ' 

Problem YI. Write down the message- to • the advance guard 

. Commander. r 

-"'Time 10 minutes! ’ 

% . ■ Discussion 5 minutes. 
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- SCHEME ADVANCE GUARD (T.E.W.T.) 

BY 

Major RAGHBIR SINGH, I. D. S. M., 

AND 

Captain SYED NAZEER ALI 

Reference — Map Rajputana Sheet No. 2G0 & 259. 
Rendezvous — S 9865 Near "Water Tanks. 

Dated 29th November 1928. 

General Idea. — Chamoo a subsidary State. Jat.tur a para- 
mount State. Both the States are equipped with 
modern arms. The tracks are passable for all Arms. 
Amantshaii Nallah with a stream 25 yds. wide 7 feet, 
deep with a speed of 2 miles per hour is unford- 
able. 

Narrative. — Reliable information that Chamoo having: - allied 
with others, two subsidiary Staies. intends to throw oft' 
the yoke of the JAirra State. The strength of 
the three subsidiary States is together equal to the 
strength of Jaipur Force. On 2Sth November 1923 at 
1530 hrs. enemy's patrols estimated 1 Sqndn. Cavy. 
12 miles N. W. of Jaipur. Boundary between the 
two States is from point map reference No. 259 L 
23532 M 3555. 

G. 0. C. Jaipur Force with the intention to nip the 
revolt in bud atonce details column composed of — 

1 Squadn. Cavly. 

1 Bde. Fd. Arty. 

1 P. Batty. 

1 Infy. Bde. 

1 Armoured Car Coy. 

1 Coy. S. & M. 

1 1st Fd. Ambulance. 

To march early on the morrow morn. 29th November 
192S at 0730 hrs. along the track running parallel to 
hills north of Jaipur — (T 9S60 — S 9974 — S 9039.) 
Column is clear point T 0565 by 0745 hrs. 
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Problem I. What, troops will you detail as your Advance 
Guard. 


Problem II. Give the order of march of Advanc Guard. 


Problem III. As 0. C. Column how will you employ your 
Arm. Car. 


Problem IV. An ferial message reports the movements of 
the hostile mounted troops on the other side of the 
Nallah at 0815 hrs. at point S 9081. 

As 0. C. Advance Guard how will you cross it. 
Give your verbal orders. 


Narrative 5. A message from Van Guard reports that 
enemy approximately 1 Coy. with 1 Section V. G. 
in position at points S 9382 astride track advance 
is held irp. 

Problem V. What will you do as 0. C. Advance Guard? 
Give your verbal orders. 


Narrative 6. Your attack from the right is successful 
the enemy retired as when you were to rejoin the Main 
Guard. 

The Coy. carrying flank attack is fired upon from 
North East of the wood. 

Problem VI. What will you do as 0. C. B. Coy.? 

State dispo s ition. 


Problem VII. What do you think about the hills pointed 
out ? 


i - 
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SCHEME 

OUTPOST 

1l Y 

Col. T. DEVI SINGH .TI 

AX» 

Captain* ABDUL .IABI3AR KILAN 
Reference — RAJPUTANA sheoH No. 259 & 260. 
J inch'~J Mile. 


Narrative. — A Khnld Force from Jamna Kamoarh is advnne- 
inp; Via Jaipur towards Samurais. It haw passed through 
Jaipur ami is halting at. 1600 lira, for the night at. 
reference map 200. T. 0050. 

It is composed of the following strength: — 

1 Cavalry Regt. 

2 Fd. lidos. Artillery. 

1 Pack Battery. 

2 Bdes. Infantry. 

2 Secs. T). A. C. 

f A rind. Car Coy. 

1 A. C. Sqm R. A. F. 

2 Fd. Ambulances. 

2 D. T. Transport 'Pin ins. 

At 1530 lirs. on the 15th November the Force Commander 
received information through the R. A. F. that: — 

1. The Sambuar enemy Force composed of about one 
Cavly. Regt. was seen moving in easterly direction near 
Nambagan, map 250. K. 7517. 

2. Main Force of the enemy comosed of about 2 Bdes. 
Infy. 2 Pack Batteries and one Fd. Bde. Artillery and one 
Armoured Cars and Aeroplanes, was seen moving in the Eas- 
terly direction at Bhagila, map 250 Iv. 4932. 

The Khaki Force Commander thereupon details 3rd and 
4th Infy. Bus. with two Fd. Batteries for outpost duty 
West of Jhotwaro along a line running from point map S. 
9179 to North West corner of Juotwaro Garden point map 
S. 7569 and to Pempura point S. 7949 inclusive. 
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0. G. Outpost allots No. 1 Sector for 3rd Infantry from 
inclusive point S. 917‘d to inclusive .Iiiotwaro. No. 2 Sector 
for 4th Infy. from exclusive Jhotwaho to inclusivo Tempura. 
The outpost. Troops will be relieved by Adv. Guard Troops, 
at 0700 hrs. on the iGtli. 

Pitoni.r.M. I. What would the 0. C. 4th Infy. do on the 
receipt of the above orders? 

Time— 5 plus 10. 


Situation'. 0. C. 4th Infy. has done personal reconnaissance 
and the Coy. Commanders meet him. 

Problem. 11. What will the 0. 0. Infy. toll his .company 
Commanders and V. G. Onicer? 

Time— 20 plus 15. 

Problem TIL What action the A. Coy. Commander takes 
after having received orders from 0. C. Battalion ? 

Time— 15 pus 15. 


Problem IV. What will the 0. C. No. I Piccpiot do on re- 
ceipt of the above orders ? 

Time — 15 plus 16. 


Problem V. Naik X is ordered from No. I Picquet to carry 
out one of the Patrols with Ins 3 Sepoys starting at 
0100 hrs. Describe his arrangements and action. 

Time — 5 plus 10. 


Problem VI. The Leading Sepoy is captured by the enemy 
in the Garden in front. What information he is 
authorised to give to the enemy ? 


Time- 2 plus 5. 
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SCHEME CAVALRY IN THE RETREAT 
C. T. You II Chap. I Sec. 8 

I!Y 

Major KADAM 

AND 

Captain SYED AHMED 

Rendezvous — Reservoir. 

Time— 0730 hrs. 

Date— 12-12-28. 

Ref: — Map sheet Nos. 259 and 260 Jaipur. 

Narrative. — As a result of existing hostilities between Jaipur 
and Chaumu a Jaipur Bde. of all arms was operating 
in the vicinity of Doulatpura .L 52). At -1800 hrs. 11th 
Dec. the Bde. Commander receives an order from 
G-.O.C. Jaipur recalling the Bde. to Jaipur. 

Accordingly the Bde. Comdr. decides to commence 
the withdrawal at 0500 hrs. on the 12th Dec. and in- 
tends to retire along the track running through 
Bindhar (L 60) to Jaipur, just East of the railway line. 

At 2000 hi's. on the 1 1 tli Dec. the Bde. Comdr. 
summons the O.C. Jaipur Lancers and says to him, 
I have received reliable information that some enemy 
Cavalry and Infantry were seen going into Bivouc 
this afternoon at Nangal (L 83). I expect my retirement 
to be intercepted, therefore I want you to protect 
my left flank througout the retirement.” 

Problem I. As O. C. Jaipur Lancers appreciate the situation 
(Appreciate ichile riding out to rendezvous). 


Situation I. Having arrived at Harmaro you find no sign of 
the enemy. 

Problem II. In what formation will you move to the next 
bound ? 


Situation II. You have arrived here having selected this as 
3 7 our next bound. You receive information from your 
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patrol that the enemy estimated at two Squadrons of 
Cavalry and one Bn. of Infantry are just debouching 
from the pass (P. 0.). The rear Guard of your column 
is just by that (P. 0.). 


Problem III. (a) How do you decide to act? 

(b) Show the exact dispositions of your troops 
on the ground. 

Situation III. The enemy is seen deploying for attack and 
his cavalry is concentrating on the right (P. 0.) 

Problem IV. Very soon you will have to retire. What 
considerations have you to make before moving to the 
next position ? 

« 

Problem V. You have been detailed by the O.C. to select 
the next position. Ride back and select which you 
think will be the next position that will be occupied. 


Problem VI. You are commanding the Squadron which is 
occupying this hill, there are no more troops on your 
right and you see a Sqn. of enemy Cav. working 
round your right flank. What will you do ? 


Situation VI. You have decided to make Amaji Sha Nullah 
your next bound and have arrived here, closely 
followed by the enemy Cavalry. 

Problem VII. (n) What advantage do you think you can 
derive from this obstacle. 

(6) Supposing you wanted to ambush them, 
how would you plan it, keeping in 
consideration the safe extraction of your 
own troops? 
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SCHEME CAVALRY IN PURSUIT 

BY 

Major HAYAT MIR- KHAN 

AND 

'Captain DHERAK RAM '' 

Reference — Map Rajput ana Sheet No. 260 (l" = 1 Mile) 

Narrative. — The frontier between two belligerent States 
Eastland and Westland runs aeross Samori (R 97) 
Bagru (Y.99) and Sironi (Y 05) Jaipur is an important 
manufacturing town in Eastland with garrison of one 
Bn. Infy. 


On tlie evening of the 25th Nov. 1928 the 0. C. Jaipur 
garrison received a report from his spies that enemy’s 
force strength one Sqn. Cav. one Mountain Bty, and 
two Bn. Inf. left Bagru (K-58) and were advancing on 
Jaipur witli the intention of capturing it. 


During the night 25th/26th Nov. 0. C. Jaipur Force received 
reinforcement by train of one Sqn. Cav.. one Moun- 
tain Bty. and turn Bns. Infy. 

The 0. C. Jaipur garrison taking advantage of the enejny's 
ignorance of the reinforcement, marched on the morn- 
ing of 26th Nov.. 1928 at 0580 hrs. and had a fierce battle 
with Westland force West of Asianisiiah Nullah 
immediately North and South of road Jaipur-Ajmeb 
about 5th Mile stone. 


Situation. — The enemies were surprised, suffered a serious re- 
verse. and reeeivedvery heavy 7 casualties both to Cav. 
and Inf. w.th little loss to Jaipur Force. At 0700 hrs. 
the Jaipur Force were holding p isition across the 
5th Mile stone road Jaipur-Ajmer, while the Cav. 
concentrated about copse (S — 7747) (South of Pempura. 
At 0730 hrs. the Jaipur Force Comdg. receives inferma- 
tion that the enemies are retiring along the road Jaipur- 
Ajmer. 
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Problem 1. As 0. 0. .Jaipur Force iviiat action will j'otx take 
and wlmt orders will you give to your Cav. 


Problem 2. As. Sqn. Comdr. state your plan of action and’ 
in what formation yon would move ? 

Situation II. The enemy have forestalled the sqn. and hnvo 
taken up ft position North of IIirapura, as the ground 
scouts arrived there, are fired upon. 

Proiu/rm 3. What action does the Sqn. Comdr. take? 


Problem 4. As Sqn. Comdr. you find that the strength of the 
enemy holding this position is about two Cav, troops. 
What will you do ?. 


Situation Ilf. The Sqn. was successful in driving away 
the enemy’s Cav. with small loss, from North of 
Hirapura, but as ho was continuing his advance to 
his objective, came under a heavy small arms lire 
from that copse (point out). 

Problem 5. As Sqn. Comdr. what action will you take ? 


Situation IV. The enemy hardly pressed by Jaipur Force 
and threatend by the Cav. on his left rear, is retiring 
towads those ridges (point out) in great haste, confusion 
and disorder. 

Problem 6. As Sqn. Comdr. what action would you take and 
what will be the orders you give ? 
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SCHEME ATTACK 

BY 

Major BALWANT SINGH 

AND 

Captain JAWALA SINGH 

Reference — Rajpniana Sheet No. 260, 1 incite / mile. 

General Idea. — Northland Column has defeated Southland 
on tho evening of tho 21st November 1028. in a battle 
south of Jaipur. Southland retired South along tho 
Railway towards Chnksit. O.C. Northland Column 
decided to continue the advance on tho morning of 
the 22nd Nov. 1228. XI. A. P. have hoc n ordered to 
co-operate with our Bdo. are recon noitering between 
Jaipur and Sanoaneu. 

Narrative. — ‘A’ sqd. Bhopal Lancers. 

3rd Field Bde. R. A. 

3rd Kashmir Pack Bty. 

3rd F. C. R. E. 

No. 2 See. ‘A’ Ech Ion 1st D. A. C. 

1st Punjab States Infy. Bdo. 

1st Patiala Infy. 

1st Kapurthala Infy. 

1st Nablia Infy. 

1st Jind Infy. 

No. I Sec. A. C. Coy. 

One Flight R. A. f'. 

Head of the Northland column arrives at level cross- 
ing (T 02) at 0840 hrs. 0. C. Northland column inform- 
ed by advanced Guard Comdr. that tho advanced Guard 
is definitely held up near R mile stone East and West of 
Road by enemy estimated 2 Bus. Infy. one Sqd Cav. sup- 
ported by a field Bty. North of Durqapura (S 9909) on a 
frontage of approximately 1,090 yards with barbed wire laid 
out West of Road infront of their position. He decides to 
attack and occupy Durqapura with 1st Patiala Infy. and 
1st Nabha Infy. Bns : in front supported by 3rd Kashmir 
Pack Bty. O. C. Patiala Infy. has been allotted objective 
Durqapura. 
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Problem. 1. As 0. C. 1st Patiala Infy. wlmt action will you 
take prior to issue of your verbal orders ? 

Time — 5 Minutes. 
Discussion — 5 Minutes. 


Problem 2. As 0. C. 1st Patiala Infy. give your verbal orders 
for the Attack. Time — 10 Minutes. 

Discussion — 10 Minutes. 


Problem 3. You as a Machine {run Officer have been asked to 
cover the attack and to protect the left flank. Submit 
your plan. Time — 8 Minutes. 

Discussion — 5 Minutes. 


Situation* 1. On arriving hero your forward sections arc 'pointed 
out) held up by heavy rifle fire from there (point out). 


Problem 4. As Platoon Commander of this Platoon what 
action will you take ? Time — 5 Minutes. 

Discussion — 5 Minutes. 

Situation* 2. On arrival here your left section has been 
fired on and one srpo;/ killed. 

Problem o. What action will you take as Section Comdr. 
of that Section ? Time — 2 Minutes. 


Situation* 3 On arrival here you receive a message from 
your No. 5 Platoon Comdr. that his Platoon has been 
held up by heavy Machine Gun fire from there (Pointed 
out). 

Problem 6. What action will you take as a Coy. Comdr. of 
that Company. Time— 8 Minutes. 

Discussion — 5 Minutes. 


Situation* 4. From your Bn. H. Q. as 0. C. you have seen with 
your field glass that owing fo the bad leading 
of the left Coy. Comdr. there (pointed out) became 
a gap in your forward companies. 

Problem 7. What action will you take ? 

Time — 2 Minutes. 

Discussion — 5 Minutes. 
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SCHEME CAVALRY IN RECONNAISSANCE 

CAVALRY TRAINING VOL. II. Ch. 2. 

BY 

Major BIIONSLE 

•AND 

Captain PARNAIK. 


Rendezvous ... ... Reservoir 

Time ••• ■ ... 0/30 hrs. 

Date ... ... 6-12-28. 

Reference — Map sheet 259 and 260 Jaipur State. 

Narrative — A gold mine has been found on the frontier of 
the Northland and Southland States which runs 
approximately through Khora. L 4809 to East Nindhar, 
L760S. Both these belligorent States tried to establish 
their claim to it with the result that they turned 
against each other. 

Situation. The Southland Haying Definitely learnt all 
about the mobilization of the Northland Army, sent 
out a Division which reached Jaipur Station on the 
5tli Dec. 1928, and are detraining. 

The G. 0. C. Southland Forces have detailed an 
Advanced Guard consisting of the following troops 

1 Regiment Cavalry. 

1st Battalion Indian State Forces. 

H. Q. Ind. S. F. Infantry Bdo. and Signal section. 
2nd, 3rd and 4th Battalions Indian State Forces. 

1st Field Batters - . 

1st Field Coy. S. and M. 

1st Fied Ambulance. 

"When Cav. Regiment was at Reservoir at 0700 hrs. the 
G. O. C Forces informed the O. C. Regiment that he had 
received a massage that enemy was seen bivouacing at 1 <00 
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hrs. on the 4tli Deo. 1928 at Chnmpanpurn, L 4972 and ordered 
him to send out a squadron on a special mission to find out. 
the strength, disposition and direction of enemy’s lino of 
advance. 


Problem 1 . — Before starting from Reservoir you as a 

Squadron Comdr. what preliminary mearures would you 
take? 

8 Minutes. 

Problem 2. — What will be your formation when you 

march ofT from here? 


Problem 3. — On coming hero you see enemy cavalry 
moving towards NANGAL at trot in column of Sec- 
tions along that telegraph post (point out) for two 
minuts. You as a leading troop comdr. write the 
message to your squadron comdr, informing him about 
the Cavalry you have seen. 


Problem 4. — When the troop arrives here it is heavily 
fired upon from those trees (point out). You as a troop 
comdr. what action will you take and what massage 
will you send to the squadron comdr. ? 


Problem 5. — Your left pair scouts is surprised from that 
bush (P.O. ) What do they do? 


Problem 6. — On receiving R/2 Message from Jem. X you as 
a Squadron Comdr. what action would you take ? 


Problem 7. — On coming here you are told by the troop 
comdr. that enemy strength is one Btn.' Infy., one 
Regiment Cavalry and one Mountain Battery! You 
have ascertained it by personal reconnaissance also. 
What message would you send to the Force 
Commander ? 
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NIGHT OPERATION. 


oo 


VOLUME II SECTION 30 to 64 
F. S. R. Section 111 to 119. 

BY 

(Lt.-Colonel GUKDIAL SINGH, Patiaba) 


Before considering the carrying out of night operations 
it will be of value to consider, how the introduction or evolu- 
tion of various weapons has effected the value of night ope- 
ration. The increase of air power has made it extremely 
difficult to move bodies of troops secretly by daylight (either 
on the battle field or for strategical purposes). So undoubtedly 
tend to a move liberal use of movement of troops by night 
where secrecy is of importance. Growth in air power combined 
with the increased range of artillery to engage targets at 
greater ranges by the helps of observation post and from the 
Balloon observation. This advantage to artillery and air power 
is lost at night. The power of automatic fire weapons and 
their extended use has rendered the movement of troops over 
open ground almost impossible till the fire of the weapons 
has been overwhelmed. One may therefore expect a tendency 
to use the hours of darkness to cross ground which would 
otherwise be swept by the fire of automatic weapons. Tanks 
do not introduce many factors. 1-' They are naturally rather 
blind at all times, but on the' - other hand darkness aids the 
tank by protecting it from its foe the Gun. It will 
thus be seen that the tendency of modern inventions is to 
render the use of movement by night more common, how- 
ever carefully treated men do not sleep or rest so well in 
daylight as by night, and therefore continuous night move- 
ment prove in the end a loss in physical fitness and power 
of action 

1. Night operation takes two forms — 

(a) Night movement carried out behind covering 

troops. 

(b) Night movement unprotected by other troops. 



2. Night operation are now classified — 

1. Night march — Is a march made by troops 

during darkness, more or less in 
their normal march formation. 

2. Night advance — Is a forward movement during 

darkness made by troops which 
are deployed. 

3. Night attack — Is an assault delivered during 

darkness or at dawn.. 

4. Withdrawal — When in close contact with the 

enemy a withdrawal can most 
easily be effected at night. 

3. Object of Night Marches. 

1. Concentration of superior strength at a dacisive 

point. 

2. To transfer bodies of. troops from part of Battle 

field to another. . 

3. Withdrawal of troops to avoid decisive 

engagements, when not in contact with enemy 
or break off an unsuccessful engagement. 

4. To enable a Commander to make a full use of 

short hours of daylight in winter, especially 
in mountain warfare. 

5. To out flank an enemy. 

4. Very high standard of training is therefore required 

OF TROOPS WHO TAKE part IN NIGnT OPERATIONS — 

1. Improvement of sences i.e., 

( a ) Sight - - 

( b ) Hearing 

(c) Human Voice 
id) Smell. 

• («) Sight — . Different appearance, distance 

.... . they can see, visibility 

• - . _ . different coloured clothes, 

effect of back ground, 

• - appearance of light, bright 

object in movement. 
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(6) Hearing — Distance at •which noises can be 

beared. Voice can be beared 
from long distance, keeping 
silence. 

(c) Human Voice — On soft ground standing, or 

lying. 


(d) Smell — Man smoking, bivouac fire, the 

smell of Gas. 

2. - Teach men what to expect at night. 

3. How to march and conduct themselves. 

6. Reason for — 

1. Avoid observation from air. 

2. Effect surprise. 

8. Avoid loss of fire. 

4. Avoid heat by day. 

6. Limitation — 

1. Difficulty of maintaining direction. 

2. Inter-Communication. 

3. Slow movement. 

4. Difficult and fatiguing. 

7. Principles to be observed — 

1. Secrecy. 

2. Reconnaissance. 

3. Very careful preparation. 

4. Special Training. 

5. Orders. 

8. Preliminary Arrangements — 

1. Success in all night operation depends. The most 
important preliminary to every night operation 
is thorough reconnaissance of the ground etc., 
by every means possible both by day and night. 
This reconnaissance should if possible be carried 
out. by the Officer or Officers responsible 
for the leading. Notes can be read at night 
during the movement where the materials 'are 
available, these notes should be made in 
phosphorescent ink or written in very heavy 



black ink. The study of aeroplane photographs in 
connection •with the map may help considerable, 
especially -where the ground can not bo examined 
itself. 

2. Two kinds reconnaissance — 

(a) For his personal uso to load the column. 

(b) For his Commander, who will issuo orders. 

3. Map sketch written in black ink. 

9. Measures to be taken before the night marcii is 

BEGUN. — 

1. The best method of protecting the column. 

2. Points where cheeks are likely to occnre. 

3. Block branch roads to prevont columns going 

astray. 

4. Compass bearing essential when across country 

(point where changes direction distanco between 
them. ) 

5. Prominent land maiks measure distances and 

keep checking them. 

G. Two Officers in front guiding column, one 
with compass two checking distance. 

7. It is also advantage if reliable local guide can 

be procured. 

8. Use Star, especially North Star. Star moving 

East to West. Star moving 1 degreo in 4 
minutes, you can march on Star up to 1° 
minutes. 

Note.- Have as few changes of direction 8 s 
possible if necessary post men when 
change has to be made. 

9. Position of assembly ' must be adequately 

protected and should be such that the troops 
can deploj' easily in it at right angles to 
the subsequent line of * advance point of 
assembly marked -by the - signalling lamps. 
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10. Have more than one compass so if breaking: 

lms to be changed. Compass will bo numbered 
serially. Use same Compass which is used in 
preliminary reconnaissance, 

11. The hours and periods of halts to be arranged. 

12 Especially where several cloumns arc operating 
it may bo advisable to arrange for distinguish- 
ing marks on Uniform or passwards by 
which friendly bodies may recognise these. 

13. The Commander of the Force and his staff 

should also wear easily distinguishable badges 
and also important Officers’ 

14. Out post should not bo withdrawn till the 

last possible moment. 

15. Bivouac fires should bo left burning and 

arrangements for keeping them burning. 

10. Before the troops move off from their assembly 

POSITION* THE ORDER SHOULD BE CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
TO ALL RANKS SO EVERY ONE MAY KNOW. — 

1. The object in view and direction of the objective 

2. The formation to be adopted at the forming places. 

3. The part has to play. 

4. His action in case the enemy is not surprised 

5., Orders must be issued. Rifles not loaded. 

Magazine charged. No fire without fire. 

11. Precaution to be taken during the march. — 

1. The Commander should well move up in the 

column; and should leave his position, and 
he should be xirovided with orderly Officers 
drawn from the various Units of the Force. 

2. All distance should be reduced close connection 

being maintained by means of conecting files. 



3. The march must he protected by small advance,. 

and Rear Guard in closed Country flanka 
are best protected by piquets posted by the 
Advanced Guard withdrawn by the Rear Guard 
in open flank patrols, but unless accustomed 
to night work are liable to loss direction. 

4. An Officer must march in rear of each "Unit. 

5. Absolute silence to be maintained. 

^ f 

6. No smoking and lights to be allowed except 

with the permission of the Commander of the 
Force. 

7. At halts Units must not halt' until they have 

regained any distance they may have lost. 

8. During the halts men may lie down, but 

must not leave the ranks, mounted men 
retaining . hold of their horses. 

9. The pace must be uniform, ft is not safe to 

calculate on a force of the side of ’a division 
m.arching on a road faster two miles an 
hour. In open, pace will be slow. 

10. If enemy patrols, Scouts meet advance parties 

are ecountered, they must be captured without 
noise, rushed in silence with the bayonet 
without hesitation before they have had an 
oportunity to give the alarm. 

11. Have engineer with advance Guard to clear 

obstacle. Troops halt lie down if obstacles 
not easily removed. 

12. When troops reach in their forming up places 

should be allowed to rest a- short time before 
the hour of attack. 

13. Troops should lie down at time enemy fh 0S 

very light or flares. 

14. Light signals may be "usefull for the attack. 
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12. Night Advances — 

The forward movement of a force already deployed 
with a view to surprise attack to occupy the 
- ground. When the Night march is a equal -to 
Night march distances between points of 
assembly forming up places depends on — 

1. Nature of Country. 

2. Vegilence of enemy. 

3. Composition of force. 

1. Ensure better control. 

2. Better for crossing bad ground. 

8. Loss of vulnerable (weak at some points). 

4. Easy to deploy form. 

Small columns distributed in depth more flexible than 
lines. 

Sketch of Night operation. 

13. Orders for Night advances must include informa- 
tion REGARDING. — 

1. Object in view, direction and distance of objective. 

2. Formation at forming up places if advance to 

end in attack. 

3. Distinctive marks and passward. 

4. Wounded prisnoners, ammunition, ration. 

5. Inter-Communication place of Battalion H. Q. at 

assambly position during the march, thence 
and at the forming up place. 

6. Procedure if advance discovered and enemy 

opens fire press forward and close with advance 
do not hesitate. 

7. Role of the reserve held in hand by the Battalion 

Commander and tho employment of M. Gr. how 
ground likely to infilado the captured position 
is to bo dealt with. 

8. Arrangement for Artillery ’support. 



9. Mounted troops will be naturally of little use 
during night advance. As in the night advance 
they should move in the less exposed positions, 
but if an assault at dawn succeeds they should 
ready to push forward with all speed and 
endeavour to get, round the flank of - retreating 
foe. If assault fails the mounted troops will do 
their utmost to protect the retiring infantry, 
while the artillery up a rallying position. 

14. Night Attack. Characteristic — 

1. More easily surprise attack. 

2. Fire of defence unaimed and enemy fire contro 

and direction almost impossible. 

3. Much deptli unnecessary owing to possibility of 

manoevering at night. 

4. Hally to be made by force larger than brigade 

if with larger forces, each formation to have 
own objective and act indipendently. 

Forming up place. ■ 

Place from where troops form for attack 
must be easily recognisable. 

15. Exploitation of Success, 

Exploitation of success by night is very difficult 
and usually be differed till daylight. Captured 
ground however should be consolidated. The 
entrenching of a captured position at night 
requires careful preliminary arrangements. 

(а) Supply of tools which the troops must 
often carry themselves. 

(б) For the correct alightinent. of trenches, which 

should be checked by compass hearing. 

Formation. Very careful organisation to ensure be- 
ing carried on noiselessly. Column usually 
deploy into small column i. e., Platoon in section 
Column. Battalion reserve holds line behind 
which attacking columns can reeorganise if re- 
pulsed. - 
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Night withdrawal. 

"When in close contact with the enemy a withdrawal 
cannot most easily be effected at night. 

1. Name great difficulty in organising and setting in 

motion a pursuit. 

2. Be uncertain as to the extent of the withdrawal 

and will have to proceed with caution. 

SECRECY IS SUPREME IMPORTANCE. 

1. Normal activity must be maintained as long as 

possible. Care must be taken to avoid any 
marked conflict with the enemy 

2. Troops withdrawn definite time programme. 

3. Fighting patrols should be sent out at frequent 

intervals to drive and keep the enemy’s patrol 
at distance. 

4. The front line troops should be thinned and 

gradually withdrawn in small body to the rear 
by direct routes. 

5. A carefully worked out time table is the basis of 

a well organised withdrawal. Orders for with- 
drawal written or verbal — from an Officer. 


BATTLE OF TELET KABIR. 

It is impossible here to give a wide historical review of 
the subject but some important lessons drawn for examples 
may be cited with a value. The advance of the British by 
night to attack the Turkish force at Telet Kabir in 1882 was 
long night march. The condition in this attack were favour- 
able as the advance was carried out over an open flat plain 
and parallel to the canal and railway. The advance was led 
by a naval Officei’, who used his knowledge of the Stars 
to assist him. On the left flank lay a marsh, in which lived 
large numbers of wild fowl. In order therefore that the noise 
of disturbed wild fowl should not alarm the enemy. I per- 
sonally enquired from an old man who was in that Battle. 
He told that the British general was very clever. He got 



this information from Agent that the nearly whole army 
in batches pray the God before sun rise. So he reached 
near the position and waited for that time and then he 
made assault and captured the position with small casual- 
ties, 

.The Night, advance against Bcerslieha. by Lord Allenby’s 
troops in the third attack of GAZA 31st October. 1917, will live 
in history as one of the most successful night operations carried 
out on a large scale. The Plan of the Battle demanded 
that the Turkish Forces should imagine till the last moment, 
that the main attack was to take place against GAZA twenty 
five miles further West. Before the Battle two and a half 
Divisions starting at 1730 lira, moved forward complete with 
their Artillery over very rough ground intersected by deep 
Nallahs. An average distance about 7 miles, the whole of this 
force was completely and wholly deployed ready for an early 
morning attack. 

On Beersheba from the South by 0100 hrs. At. the same 
time a mounted force of 4 Brigades had moved on the outer 
flanks of the force and was in position to attack Bcerslieha from 
the East at dawn and attacked Gaza. The preparation was 
tor this move had been in hand for some weeks. Every 
tiling possible had been done to deceive the enemy as 
to the point of attack. At the same time the country 
had been thoroughly reconnoitred. 



LECTURE 


The Platoon in Battle 

BY 

Major BALDEO SINGH PATHANIA, D. M. T. 

Kashmir State Forces. 

General Consideration. Infantry is the Arm which in the end 
„ wins Battles. Infantry the basis of all armies from 
earliest ages, has in consequence been called the “Queen 
of Battles”. The day of Tank superiority is not yet 
come. The air indipendent of land action. Success in 
Battle cannot be won without fighting. Victory 
in 'Battle belongs to the fighting troops to the Platoons. 
Fighting is a struggle at close quarters. The wisest 
plans, the most thorough preparations, the most bril- 
, Hant guidance avail nothing unless the fight is won 
by fighter — by the platoons. 

EXAMPLE. 

Battles are won and lost after closing with the enemy. 
The problem in battle is to get to close quarters 
with the enemy. To solve this problem we must 
thoroughly understand the weapons we are armed with 
and be skilful in their use. All weapons have their 
characteristic of weapons we decide how best can they 
be used. 

“ ROUND BOYS IN SQUARE HOLES EXAMPLE. ” 

All weapons fall into two catagories : — 

' 1. Curved tragectory (Bombs). 

2. Flat tragectory (Rifle and L. G.) 

Former Non-killing ” but more natural and easy to 
leach and learn. Only helps in attack. Later “are 
killing ” but being less natural are difficult to teach. 
No .weapon will do everything, so they must be com- 
bined intelligently to succeed. 
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Platoons weapons: 1. Rifle and Bayonet:— Chief weapon of Infy 
soldier. It is the possession and use of this weal 
which makes the man into the soldier L e., equips him 
for assaulting and killing: the enemy, A well trained 
soldier using the .rifle can fire single shots or 
rapid fire npto about 15 rds. a minute. A man with 
a rifle and bayonet can deal equally well with an 
enemy at any range from 2 ft. to GOO yards. Beyond 
this range several rifles must be combined in order to 
get good fire effect. 

Using either the bullet or the bayonet a trained soldier 
can deal with an enemy in all circumstances except when 
behind bullet proof cover. Generally speaking a man can 
carry sufficient ammunition for a day’s fighting. Is not liable 
to stoppages. 

Battle can only be won in the last resort by bullet and 
bayonet. The first requirement in a soldier therefore is 
confidence in the rifle and bayonet, based on his own skill 
to use it. Bullet will drive the enemy to cover but can- 
not drive out of it. The bullet covers the advance of the 
bayonet and the bayonet completes the work (the destruc- 
tion of the enemy). Confidence in the ability to kill with 
bayonet carries the man to assault. Confidence in their abi- 
lity to kill with bullet steadies him to beat off a counter 
attack. 

2. Lewis Gun. An automatic rifle, produces mechanichally 
a very rapid rate of fire with great accuracy and like the 
rifle can deal with any enemy who is not behind the 
bullet proof cover. Increased volume of fire enables to. 
cover wider front, close grouping, necessity of good fire 
order, hit or miss weapons; target should be deep and not 
shallow — for fair turn of bullets — on account of long and 
narrow B. Z. Frontal fire seldom pays. Flanking fire pays 
well; sui'prise fire pays best. Its fine effect is roughly equal to 
25 rifles. It requires 2 men to use it in action. Volume 
switched in any direction rapidly ; economy of personnel ; 
useful in defence and consolidation. It is not an assaulting 
weapon. Firing from hip ; it uses up ammunition necessi- 
tates fire control. One accurate bullet better than 20 inaccurate 
ones ; short well aimed bursts are most effective ; suitable 
targets : liable to stoppages. 



3. Rifle Grenade, lias a ran pro of 210 Yards. Fires a Grenade 
■with prood killing- power. Useful, for turning - enemy out of 
cover so that lie can bo killed in the open. It holps in 
assault but is not an assaulting weapon. 

4. Hand Grenade. Has a limited range of about 30'40 
yards. Its wounding circle is greater than its range so must 
not be thrown in the open. It is not an assaulting weapon 
but most useful for “ mopping up ”. 

The Grenade is an auxiliary weapon to the bullet and 
bayonet and it should never be used when it is possible to 
employ either of the other weapons effectively. 

o. Human Factor. The chief weapon is the man himself 
with his mind trained to act quickly and accurately and 
his body capable of carrying and making use of the material 
weapons provided for him. His whole body must be imbued 
with the “will to victory” and his body able to carry out 
the wishes of his mind otherwise it is no use providing him 
with weapons however powerful and deadly. 

“ The moral is to the physical as three to one ” Nepolean. 
Has lost none of its truth though being baekneyed and 
doubtedly the “ Will to victory” in the minds of the person- 
nel of an Army from the private to the C-in-C is the first 
necessity for success in War. It cannot exist in fullness 
unless there is a feeling 'of confidence in himself, “his weapon”, 
his Unit, his leaders and the justice of his cause. 

6. An indispensable auxiliary is the platoon Commander. 
The success of the platoon is dependent on the Platoon Com- 
mander and its fortune lies in his head. 

“ The platoon Commander came to his own in the great 
War”. On the vast Battle fronts, in France and Belgium, 
the leader of the small, self contained fighting Unit was 
proved to be the indispensable factor in victory.” 

The relations of the platoon Commander to his men has 
parallel in other spheres in which one man is set in 
authority, over another. He accepts greater personal res- 
ponsibility. He is the leader of his men in the fight; 
their trainer for the fight and the keeper of their welfare 
at all times. The platoon reflects the leader. A good platoon 
is a platoon well commanded and gallantly led. 
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Leadership is hot born of learning. Tt depends on simple 
and straight forward human qualities. A leader must have 
confidence of his men — capture their minds. Confidence 
by commanding their respect — respect for clearness and 
simplicity of orders, firm way in which he insists on their 
being carried out. sense of justice, Ids common sense, 
keeness, energy and habit of forethought, indifference to 
personal danger; readiness and shnring men’s hardships; his 
obstinate humour in face of difficulties, for the obvious pride 
he takes in his command. 

The platoon Commander who wins bis men's confidence 
has won more than half his war. He has an instrument 
in his hand capable of high achievement. The spirit with 
which he is able to -fire it, will carry it to success through 
the hardest fighting. Whatever demands he makes on it, 
will be cheerfully met. where he goes, his men will follow 
him. 

EXAMPLE (Duke of Willingt.on). 

The final test of a Platoon, a Coy. is its fighgting spirit. 
The battle is only won when the enemy’s forces are destroyed. 
When his troops are killed or captured the main task of 
every platoon is to kill or capture the enemy confronting 
it. This is the simple rule of War. Skill in the performance 
of this task with the smallest loss to the platoon is developed 
by training. 

Fighting spirit, discipline, Espht-de-corps, Physical fitness. 
The platoon Commander, cannot in action command every 
individual man in his platoon nor must he try to attempt, 
to do so when training it. The Axiom of Organisation is 
that “ one man can control directly and efficiently four or 
five subordinates”. 

Strength of the chain lies in its weakest link. — 

If a Commander attempts to control personally the 
action of more than five subordinates the efficiency 
of organisation what it. is, suffers. See. =* 5 men and all 
N. Co = making allowance for casualties, leave special 
employment = 7 men. Selection of N. Cos. 

Fighting Spirit. But training is valuless if ^he 
fighting Spirit— the will to advance at any cost, in ordei 
to close with the enemy and kill him — be absent. 



OfTitXMvr. action* — Pnixcti'A!. or Wau — A boxer content only 
to spur will lose his match and lose it. painfully. 
Troops thrust into battle without resolve to fight, to 
win, anti to win by fighting will lose with heavy 
hos. 


The fijrlit injr spirit of the platoon is derived from 
its Commander. In Commander it springs from his 
own resolute belief, in himself, in his weapon, in the 
supreme necessity for winning tlm War and in his 
country ability to win it. 

Rr.sm.T — Fire, direction. Fire control, ami Fire discipline, 

Ap.uamunt — Of Platoon suitable for all situations in all kinds 
of Warfare particularly open warfare (open flanks, war 
of movement and ground not specially prepared). 
Other means which help us to solve the problem 
of closing with the enemy is “ application of the 
principles of Infy. action ”. 

PuiNcu'j.r.s or Intv. Action*. 1. Itecnnnaissnnce : — Obtain inform- 
ation about ground, enemy 
and our own troops. Carried 
out by looking or fighting 
we may have to fight before 
we can look. 

2. tivrpri.se ** Mistify, mislead and 
surprise the enemy in every 
possible way” Stonewall 
Jackson. Attack an enemy 
where and when he least 
expects it. It is the potent 
factor in war. Obtained by 
secrecy as to the point of 
attack and rapidity of move- 
ment. 

3. Economy of Forces — As far as the Platoon is concerned 
is obtained by making best use of weapon, ground and for- 
mations to help us forward and save casualties, also by not 
using 3 secs where 2 secs would suffice. 
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4. Fire and movement — means the correct application of fire 
and movement. 1st. Ini'. Characteristic : — power to manoeuvre 
over almost any ground though at a low speed, can go both 
by day and by night almost every where he can place 'a foot — 
“mechanical transportation.” 

2nd Inf Characteristic — Power to produce great volumes of 

S. A. fire quickly in any direction (close with, enemy) Neither fire 
nor movement is of much value separately. The coordination 
of these two characteristics forms the doctrine of “ fire and 
movement ” which is the basis of all Infy organisation and 
action. 

“ Fire Movement is the bedrock on which Infy tactics are based. ” 
Movement in battle within range of the enemy’s fire . will be 
guided by the nature of the ground over which the fighting 
takes place. 

Intelligent user of ground is essential for the success of 
the Infy task which is destruction at close quarters of the 
enemies Infy with minimum loss to itself. 

(а) By concealment of movement, 

(б) By rapidity of movement. 

Platoon Commander should have an “ eye for ground” 
smell folds. Throughout the fight should watch for — 

1. Concealed line of approach allow to gain ground towards 

enemy without loss or to surprise enemy. 

2. Ground open to hostile fire, (rushes or bounds). 

3. Ground giving a good view of enemy, (cover advance), 

4. Ground concealed from enemy (counter attack). 

There is no mystery in the use of ground, the principle 
of attacking is as old as the beasts of prey. 

5. Co-operation. — Ensured by : 

(1) Issuing clear orders. 

(2) Being sure that every one understands the plan. 

(3) Having good inter communication. 

6. Exploitation of Success. Take full, advantage of success 
pursue the beaten enemy and give him no rest employ "soft- 
spot ,l tactics. 
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PHASES OP BATTLE. 

1. Approach March. 

2. Gaining contact. 

3. Attack and assault. 

4. Consolidation and exploitation of success. 

5. Defence. 

Attack.— 

The formations the Units advances in should 

1. Present narrow and shallow targets to hostile fire. 

2. Facilitate control of sections by Commanders, so 
that these can he readily moved, in any direction 
which the ground within the sector dictates. 

3. Admits of rapid deployment for fire or for assault. 

4. Admits of front of attack being covered when re- 

quired by maximum of fire with minimum of 
men (L. Gs. Fire). 

o. Cause the least fatigue to the men advancing. 
Thesr must be brought to the assault as fresh 
as possible. Therefore the approach formation 
which is the least fatiguing and the easiest to 
control should be preserved until ' hostile fire 
compels the adoption of scattered formations. As 
soon as hostile fire permits, troops should close 
again into columns. 

Example — Only an illustration. — 

Artillery shells. Column of Platoon in four. M. G. and 
Artillery fire-Group of Section : Scouts ahead to lo- 
cate infy. by drawing fire leading Platoons in contact 
with enemy. Advance continued to assaulting dis- 
tance. Sections deployed to deliver assault and capture 
objective. Platoons organised and continue advance 
to next objective or other Units pass through them 
for this purpose. A Platoon should be given a difinite 
objective. 

Platoon Commanbers Tactics — 

1. Personal reconnaissance before movement. 

(a) When troops in close contact with enemy. 



(b) When not in contact with enemy ; enemy 
dispositions uncertain. Artillery co-operation 
difficult. 

2. Platoon must push on to objective with the re- 
solve to get in with bayonet as soon as possible. 

3. Artillery Barrage : follow it. It is better to risk 
few casualties from the Artillery than from enemy. 

4. Tank Co-operation — Quick movement. 

5. If checked —covering fire from L. G-. or other sec. — 

work round a flank. 

6. Watch events on flanks, touch with flank Units 
— Mutual Co-operation. 

7. Surest method of helping a neighbour is to push 
forward vigorously. 

Platoon Commander. — 

1. Instructions to sec-Commanders ; simple and defi- 
nite; one see. in hand, ensure every one knows his 
job-equipment. 

2. Direction vital ; Compass bearing. Landmarks, essen- 
tial to start square to objective- -loss of direction — 
failure. 

3. Assembly. 

4. ' Liaison with flanks, watch flanks, train observers. 

5. Reports about situation ; negative information. 

6. Anti-air-craft. 

7. Mopping up — whole objective searched and cleared 

of enemy. 

8. Protection. 

9. Re-organisation and consolidation. 

10. Exploitation. 

Defence. — 

1- Protection against surprise. 

2. Organisation in depth and active resistance by 
defenders. 
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Covov defended ground by lire not with men, with 
posts and not with linos. 

Ut) Occupy tactical points. 

(b) Ensure mutual support by fire. 

(c) Conceal defences from Artillery fire. 

(rl) Make fire positions. 

•1. Organisation of defensive positions. 

r>. Offensive is the soul of successful defence. Passive 
resistance — resistance by fire alone — may cheek but 
cannot defeat enemy. Every Commander must be 
prepared to pass on to the attack if the enemy 
succeeds in penetrating position. Reserve can 
march for counter attack essential and a definite 
plans for its use. Vigorous and immediate counter 
attack by local reserve will eject the enemy from 
our position or bring to stand still until larger 
Units complete his defeat. Local counter-attack must 
be immediate and launched by the Commander 
on the spot without awaiting orders (against 
enemy before he has time to reorganise.) It 
must therefore be reconnoitred, planned and re- 
hearsed ( over the actual ground ) so that all 
ranks know their duties. 

Oct Post. — 

Forward Platoon and Support Platoons. 

Rj;ak GrAiin. — 

Withdrawal tests*— discipline and hardship demand a 
high standard of both. 




B. IHs final goal must bo lionost sorvico of liis follow 
creatures. 

•1. Must nullify liis own inlcrosis. 

5. Must hold uppermost the sacred idea in his mind 
that he is to live for other people. 

f>. Must own a thorough knowledge of all the ins and 
outs of liis pevsuit. 

7. Must fully understand the likely results of all his 
undertakings. 

H. Must have sufficient insight into the temperament 
of the group of men he, is going to guide. 

ft. Must have a full view of all the likely loopholes 
in his enterprise and 11111 st account, for them. 

10. Should always be prepared to guard against, any 
counter attack. 

11. Must possess a thorough knowledge of human 
nature. 

1‘2. Must have a balanced mind, dauntless and inspiring 
in times of peril and solemnly calm in moments of 
victory. 

IB. Must, have an amiable personality and loved by his 
subordinates. 

14. Must create confidence in the hearts of all those 
. who 'are to carry out his biddings. 

15. Should impress upon the minds of all under him that, 
he values their lives much more than of his own. 

16. Must be a good speaker to infuse zeal in his 
subordinates. 

By the above mentioned qualities of a Leader; f do not 
mean that every Leader must possess all these and to full ex- 
tent. but the possessor of more qualities and to more extent 
is a better Leader than’ the others. 

A leader is always' the soul of the entire march. It rests 
with him to create an iron will in the hearts of the Rank 
and File. Khalid-Ben AValeed. the celebrated Leader, of 




It emom her, the nmiimnnili'i' L th*< mirror of his men, ami 
when true sympathy exists, they will show the same impulse 
as their leader. 

By the won! “ Leader" I do not only mean a commander 
of a Division or a Brigade, hut a commander of a body of 
two men has equal right to he called a Leader of those, 
two men ami therefore should prove himself a Leader. A 
leader may he lug or small, hut the principles of Leader- 
ship remain the same. 

Gentleman, you must have understood my ideas, which 
with great effort. I have tiie.I to explain such a vast sub- 
ject in these very few lines. 

Fortunately, the audience of my lecture tiro Leaders 
themselves. Leaders from many years. 

So 1 do not think if is necessary to go into more 
details. 

Before reaching to conclusion. 1 must appreciate the train- 
ing of our course, the lessons of which have very much 
helped us in making a good leader and in addition to those, 
my above said few lines may help you in the success of 
your future “Leader-ship”. 



LECTURE. 

RECONNAISSANCE AND OCCUPATION OE BATTERY 


' POSITIONS. 

BY 

t 

Captain Dhebak Ram, Kasbmik. 

Gentlemen, you all know how a regiment of cavalry or a 
battalion of infantry reconnoitre and take positions in the 
different phases of battle and in what formations they move 
after their commanders have received orders or instructions 
from the superior commander. In all the schemes and de- 
monstrations that you have had here great, stress has been 
laid on this. 

i 

This day I will tell you something about the reconnais- 
sance and occupation of .Battery ..Position's in the Field. 

Some knowledge af t'h'is sort is essential for, all the 
senior officers for there will be every opportunity to have to 
command a mixed force in the field : for at a critical moment 
when speed in coming to action and opening fire is essen- 
tial for artillery much time can be saved if infantry or 
cavalry commanders can point out to the artillery officer 
placed under their command suitable ground for Observation 
Posts and Battery Positions by their knowledge of the ground 
in which they have been already manoeuvring, and know 
particularly well. 

■ Before 1 goon with the main subject I would like to tell 
you something ' about the organisation of the Battery. For 
purposes of manoeuvre a Battery is divided into: — 

(a) Battery Staff. 

(i) Firing Battery, 

(c> First Line. 

(a) Battery Staff consists of the Battery Commander 
’ (B. C.), Captain. Gun Position Officer (G. P. 0.). 

B. S. M., B. Q. M. S.. signallers and others. It I s 
divided into Battery Commander’s (B. C. ’si party, 
Captain's party, and .A and B signal groups. 

B. C.'s party is composed of B. C. who is the senior most 
officer in the Battery, Gun position officer, who is the senior 


subaltern officer of the battery, 2s. 0. 0. i/c signallers, 13. C. A., 
G. P. 0. A., range taker and 3 horse holders. 

Captains party consists of the Captain, who is 2nd in 
command and supervises the supply of ammunition etc. and 
choosing sites* for the wagon line etc. the Q. M. S., and the 
farrier. 

A and B signal groups each consists of four signallers 
and. two horse holders one of the groups is employed for 
maintaining communications between the 0. P. and the 
battery position while the other is kept in reserve at the 
wagon line and is available should a second 0. P. bo required 
or it may be employed with a detached section or in case 
of a hurried retreat or advance. 

t/j) Firing battery consist of the actual guns and some 
fixed allotment of ammunition. 

In horse drawn artillery it consists of guns and one 
ammunition wagon per subsection. . 

In mechanically drawn artillery it consists of certain 
specified number of lorries for each gun. 

Iti Mountain Artillery it consists of mules for carrying 
the various portions of the guns on carriages, three ammuni- 
tion mules per subsection, one pioneer mule per section 
and two or three relief mules per gun. 

When he receives his orders may be with battery or 
forward with the infantry or brigade . commander. 

Having received his orders he must, first briefly appreciate 
the situation himself, he must first make up in his mind 
how far the battery will have to go before it comes into 
action. He must also decide whether he should go there direct 
for reconnaissance and order the battery to a rendezvous 
near about or take it along with him. Also as regards 
his staff. 

If a long advance has to be made, the country is 
intricate or he is ahead of the battery, the rendezvous will 
always be used, and the staff ordered to a locality' where 
it should join the B. C. 

Having made up his mind he issues orders to?4ife battery. 

If with the battery he himself gives orders to the 



battery, but if alien J sends these in writing to the G. P. 0. 
giving. — 

1. Brief tactical situation. 

2. Orders for the 0 . P. 0. and B. C.'s party to 

join him immediately stating the plane where 
they should join him. 

3. Orders for the battery loader as to leading the 

battery to a rendezvous stating the. loeation, 
the route and the pace to bo maintained or 
orders to lend the battery forward keeping 
in touch with him. 

*1. Probable location of battery position. 

5. Orders to Captain to dump ammunition if necess- 
ary and the position of Brigade ammunition 
column. Divisional column, or ammunition 
refilling point. 


0. Probable location • of Brigade head-quarters 
otc. and any other formations on the flank etc. 

Having given these instructions the Battery Commander 
rides ahead with the G. P. 0. who comes forward to meet 
him according to the instructions given him, for his recon- 
naissance. The B. 0. staff meanwhile keeps a resonable 
distance behind and advances under cover. The B. 0. and 
G. P. 0. will have a full reconnaissance of the country for 
the best sites for the Battery position and observation post. 
As a rule they will reconnaitre the observation post first as the 
Battery position depends on the facilities for observation. 


The most important consideration for 0. P. is that it 
should overlook the ground within the zone allotted to the 
Battery, from which tiro can be directed, observed and cor- 
rected. If the time permits another officer may bo sent for 
and a forward obervation post established. It may be in 
some cases to a flank or roar. It. is of help for better* 
observation and can also be utilised when the first is dis- 
covered, blinded etc. The exact site for Battery position is 
selected by the G. P. 0. The O. P. having been selected the 
B. C. will tell G. P. 0. where the Battery position should 
approximately be. He gives him a definite line on which 
lay out the line of fire, the front to be covered, ammunition 



and any other instruction regarding crest, clearenee, oto. includ- 
ing the minimum ranee which may have to he fired. 

lie also give-.- instructions to the X. C. O. i/c Signallers 
as regards the means of communications. He then with his' 
assistant- and rangetakcr goes to the 0. P. to watch the 
tactical situation. It is of utmost importance that he and 
his party, small though it is. should keep absolutely behind 
cover and avoid all crests etc. 

The exact, gun position is selected and marked by Hie 
tt. P. 0. The 1st essential of a Battery position is that it 
should allow a battery eil'ectually to carry out the task allotted 
to it without, having to shift position, and also engage 
any other likely targets that may appear not. only on its own 
zone hut any where provided they are not already engaged 
by any other battery. ' 

Tlu* G. P. 0. when selecting the exact site for guns should 
hear in mind the following: — 

1. Cover from ground and air observation. The posi- 

tion should he under cover as far as possible. 
Natural cover should he utilised whenever pos- 
sible. Shadows caste by buildings, hedges and 
trees afford effective concealment. Advantage 
should also be taken of hanks, fences, edges of 
woods, small hill features or other formations of 
the ground. Batteries disposed in woods of 
amongst trees or buildings are practically diffi- 
cult to locate from air. When no cover is 
available irregular formations should be adopted 
as far as practicable, since straight lines and 
right angles attract, notice. Villages and other 
defiles should he avoided owing their liability 
to bombardment by hostile Artillery and air- 
craft. 

• 

2 . Crest clearance G. P. 0. is responsible that as much 

ground as passible in the zone allotted to the 
battery can be engaged without risk of hitting 
any intervening crest or obstacle doing harm 
to own troops. For this he should compare the 
crest, angle to the obstactle plus something for 
safe clearance to the quardant -elevation to 
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the target with the minimum charge possible. 
For safe clearance the quardnnt elevation 
.should be the greater. Howitzers with higher 
• trajectory can clear the crests much more easily 
than the guns with flat trajectory. 

3. Exits. The position should be such 1 as con be 
cleared readily and easily in case of necessity. 
If country is close, alternative exits from all 
battery positions will have to bo cleared. 

Covered approaches for ammunition supply. The 
guns carry a very little supply of ammunition 
with them at the actual positions, so they have 
to be fed from behind. For this there should be 
good covercit approaches to the position from 
behind. Tf there are no covered approach the 
enemy will at once 'discover the position, 
on account of movement. 

6. Good platforms. The ground where the guns are 
brought into notion should be fairly level so 
that the guns may not be tilted and shots 
may be a curate. 

For defence an alternative battery position should be 
chosen at the earliest possible moment, so that there may 
be no great delay in occupying the position and opening 
fire when the first position has to be evacuated. Further 
in a battery there are two Lewis guns. G. P. 0. is res- 
ponsible for chosing suitable positions for L. A. for flank 
protection. If possible be should arrange for obstacles to be 
thrown before them. 

When the battery position has been selected it will be 
either open’, covered ’ or * semi-covered ' according to the 
nature of the cover available. ‘ Covered ’ positions are the 
best but in some cases ‘ semi-cover ’ or oven ' open ’ positions 
will have to be occupied. 

v J 

An open ’ position is one in which guns can be seen 
from, ground in occupation of, the enemy. 

A semi-coverd ’ position is one in which the guns are 
invisibble from any ground in occupation of the enemy but 
the amount of-- cover obtained is insufficient to conceal the 
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flash of the puns or the smoko ami dust, raised l»y (hom after 
fire lias been opened. 

A ‘ covered ' position is one in which t ho puns and 
dashes are completely concealed from any ground in occu- 
pation of the enemy. 

As regards communications between 0. P. and Battory 
position the methods employed are lino telephony using 
voice or buzzer and visual signalling. Jt may he possible 
in some cases to communicate directly by voice when the 
two arc within speaking distance of each other. Generally 
voice telephony is the most, effective and rapid means of 
communication but it demands a high standard of training. 
The normal methods employed are day light signalling lamp 
and flag. 

With telephone buzzer and lamp Morse code is used ; 
with Hags cither Morse or Semaphore, the last for only 
short- distances. In all cases exce.pt voice telephony tho 
transmission of orders should he carried out by the Artil- 
lery code by which method orders are transmitted in small 
group of two or three letters. For this practice is essential. 

All signallers to he trained in transmission of orders by 

code, including the .operation of en-coding and de-coding. 

/ 

The G. P. 0. having selected the exact gun position will 
send B. S. M. 

!. To give instructions to the battery lender at the ren- 
dezvous or on the march if a rendezvous is nut 
being used. 

2. To bring up the signal group if not already up. 

The Instructions to the Battery leader will include — 

(a) Location nt Battery position. 

(/>) Nature of the position, whether covered, semi- 
covered or open. 

(ct Method of occupation. 

( d) Any further details which may be? necessary. 

On completion of this task the B. S. M. return to the 
Battrey position. ' " 

The .Gun position Officer will then with the gid of his 
Assistant choose his Command post, lay outA-Ahe line of 



fire as directed, mark the gun position and select site for 
Lewis Guns. 

The Command post is the place from where the G. P. 0 
passes orders to and supervises the action of the guns. Its 
normal position is on the windward flank and slightly in 
Tear of the guns. 

The N. C. 0. //c. of signallers will reconnoitre the signal 
route, decide how signals are to be organised and maintain- 
-ed, .and as soon as the Signallers arrive, open communica- 
tions between the 0. P. ' and Battery. 

- <» 

V?.5n the meantime, while reconnaissance is being carried 
out . the Battery leader will move the battery in confirmity. 
with the initial orders received. 

Now good Battery leading aims at adopting such forma- 
tions and making such use of the ground as will enable 
tlie^ position to be occupied smoothly and rapidly without ttn- 
necessary exposure to hostile fire and observation and with- 
out undue strain on men or animals. 

In order that .best route may be followed and the most 
suitable formation adopted the battery leader must have a 
good eye for the country and a thorough knowledge of map 
reading. As far as possible best use should be made on 
covered approaches. Crest lines should be avoided as far 
as possible. Swept Zones should be crossed at an increased pace 
and in such formation as appear most likely to av.oid casual- 
ties. 

Now there are four formations in which a battery ' gen- 
erally manoeuvre. — 

First is the Column of route. — In this each sub-section 
moves complete behind the. other with its first line. 
It is generally ..used on .road when long marches have 
to be made but is. unsuitable . for manoeuvres across 
country owing ■ to;.v:-lhe length; of the column l450 Yds.) 
and lack of coiitrol. 

•i 

Second' ‘is the Battery column. — In this the firing 
batteries, of'; each section follows behind that of the 
other. Length; of column about GO Yds. It is the normal 
formation in which a batters 7 generally advances on the 



field of operations. • It is suitable for crossing open country. 
It is a compact and flexible formation from which line can 
be formed in any direction quite easily and rapidly. 

Third is the line formation. It is rather unwieldy and 
exhausting. It is unsuitable except for direct advances • or 
retirements and that only for a short distance. Mostly used 
for short advances into action. . 

Fourth is the column of sub-sections. In this the firing 
Battery of one sub-section follows behind that of the other, ' 
Length of column about one hundred Yds. Usually employ- 
ed for taking ground to a flank when some suitable co.yer 
such as a bank, line of hedges or nullah is available. It 
is particularly suitable for occupying position by the flank 
snethod and semi-covered positions. 

A 

There are three ways in which a sub section of Moun- 
tain Artillery manoeuvres. The formation adopted should be 
that which is most likely to deceive the observor and 
minimise casualties. 

(a) Order of March. In this all the mules of the sub- 

section march one behind the other in single 
file. This is used when there is cover most from 
the ground and the air. It should be adhered 
to as long as possible. 

(b) The Ceose Order. In this the mules of the sub- 

section are formed in three ranks of three or four 
mules each one behind the other and closed up. 
This is useful in fire swept and broken grounds. 
The depressions or dead ground can be covered 
at normal pace while the crest or fire swept 
areas should be covered at a faster pace. 

(c) Opex Order. In this too the sub-section is again 

divided into three groups of three or four mules 
each but in this case the groups are distributed 
in depth at about 20, yards distance and the roar 
groups incline outwards so as to divide the gun 
intervals equally which can be increased or 
decreased according to the situation. This forma- 
tion is used when advancing In open country 
which is liable to hostile shelling or bombing from 
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."So much for formations and their • employment. The 
battery leader must ride well ahead of the battery but 
must' ensure that his signals are clearly seen, that lie can con- 
troll its movements. Timely reconnaissance of difficult 
country is essential. Whether the battery commander decide* 5 ' 

, -to ricle forward himself beyond signal control of the battery 
or to. send some one elso will depend upon the tactical 
- Situation. In the former alternative tho next senior will 
• act as leader. Ground Scouts may be used to assist and keep 
' touch' with the battery. 

On approaching the position battery leader rides ahead 
at air increased pace. ' jle finds from the B: S. M. the 
•exact position.’ sees - how- itch's- marked and the G. P. 0. 
wants >*'iti to .be occupied.' and then rides back to the battery 
. having made up his mind how he will manoeuvre it ro« 
bring, it into 'action. • -• ' : . 

iSow there ^Vre throe hnefhd'ds by which a- battery position 
caiwbe'- occupied. They’, di (ley '• and . Vary . .according to the 
nature of the ground and the fa e iiit io,s H fp r any cover etc. 

■’First, is the Puaxic Method. In this the G. P. 0. marks 
the position of the Hank guns by himself and his assistant 
, or by two small flags. The Bat tery leader having seen the 
position and. the markers ..forms Column of subsections in 
sufficient, time to allow 'the guns to close up' to their 
correct distances before the actual position is readied, and 
-then Avheel inwards from one of the -flanks. As soon as 
the guns reach their respective possitions they are brought 
into action by the battery ■leader by ordering 5 action right ' 
or ' action left.’ ..... 

This method -is used’ . for . occupying ‘covered’ or ' senn- 
coyered ’ positions. ; The . advantages of this method are — 

1. Full advantage can- he taken of hedges or other 
cover and the ..contours of the ground to conceal 
the battery coming hitg action. 


2. A minimum- of space rs required for manoeuvre. 

V ■ ’ _ ' *'• 

3. All gnnsj-are on the correct alignment and no teams 
> f? need advance in trout of the actual line, of the 
"v. ; •= gn'ns. 


.' Becondo^is, i^iej ixuppEXDpkT Method. In this the G. P- 0. 
selects a preliminary posilipji^.ui'lder cover n nil as. close as 

'.’I.- •• -S’;-. 

' .'.-.v-r-srs-V;.'. • . .. • -..-'u 
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possible to the {run position. The battery is brought: up 

and halted there by the battery leader. The section comm- 

anders and Nos. 1 fall out and mark the . positions"' for 
their guns as pointed out by G-. P. 0. and go back to 

the battery reconnoitering the route to be followed by 

their guns when advancing, for action. The advantage' of. 
this method is that it admits of thorough reconnaissance 
in the selection and occupation of gun positions and route > 
to them. It is of special value when operating in 
broken, heavy or very enclosed country or where special , 
precautions have to, be taken to avoid observation from the 
air. or where manoeuvring iii close „ formation is difficult. 

r 

Third is the Link MF.fribrv. in '’this the position- . is- 
marked by the Battery Comma'nder himself and the G: P. 0. 
or by two markers, the front in the centre of the actual' 
gun position, the other some fifty yards behind it. ' When 
reaching the rear., sharker theV-hattery is brought, into line 
with correct intervals. vNos.-'i’ fall 'oift and select their actual 
gun position at' correct inte'r-vals. and in line with the front 
marker. Battery advaneasiand is brought into action by 
the order of the G. P.- : 0. 

This method is the quickest and most direct method of 
coming into action but is only suitable for use in open 
, country where the ground admits of ' free manoeuvre. ‘Covered’ 
may but. ‘open’ must be occupied by this method. It is ■ 
unsuitable for the occupation -of ‘semi-covered’ positions where 
there is any .risk, of the teams being exposed as the battery 
comes into action. , 

As the battery comes into action -the mules and wagons 
move . off to the rear independently each is unloaded or 
unhooked. Battery Seargent Major,-.' collects, and - guides them 
to the Wagon line which’ has been' reconn oitered and selected 
by the Captain. ‘ 

'-Jr. 

As soon as the battery Jias, come into action its position 
and the position of the 0. fP.'Wili. be reported to - the Brigade 
Headquarters. ’ - Wgk- - 'h'i'-- 

- '' ■ 1 -' y * * * . Whir.'-;'- . 

After, orders have beeir received from , the -Battery Com- 
mander to come into action, the -Captain seperates .the first- 
line from the firing battery and ordVes the farrier, to -bring 
it alongf behind, usually at the ...convenient -distance^ V of half 
a mile. He himself with B.. C^; ' : M-^iH. ^ keeps. ’. fn^b'uch with ; 
B. C.’s party: When the exaefcypositions- for: the 0. P. and 


the- Battery have been chosen lie wi!3 reconnoitre an>l select 
position for the first line and firing: battery nmlds. They 
should be to a flank and to the rear. In selecting: these 
positions he should take into consideration cover and protec- 
tion against observation from the air as well as exits from 
the* position selected. For this existing cover such ns trees, 
sides of hedges or any other cover will be utilised to the fullest 
extent, but then the sections or suh-sectimis should be. 
distributed, in such a way as- will allow the quickest way 
of evacuation. They should not be mixed up together. 


If however no ..cover from observation from the air is 
available, the teams .should be formed up at full interval fac- 
ing -the front. .When there is danger of attack from the 
air they will at once open out as in open order double 
•or treble interval. 


Having selected the • positions for first line and firing 
battery mules, he will also select alternative positions of 
assembly for advance or retirement and communicate these 
to all concerned. - ' 

. He establishes communications between the first line 
and battery and makes plans for the replenishment of 
ammunition. For this he must know what ammunition is 
being fired at the battery and send it up accordingly. He 
must keep himself informed of the tactical situation, as in 
case of casualty to the Battery Commander he will have to 
take his place, being the 2nd in Command. 


Tins is how a battery first comes into action. It may 
not however be possible for a battery to keep to one posi- 
tion for long. It may be required to change its position to 
the front, flank or. rear in accordance with the tactical 
situation, that is to say, to support an attack, to cover the with- 
drawal of other troops, to obtain increased fire effect, or to 
evacuate a position- located by the enemy. 


The procedure, wjli be the same in all cases with the ex- 
ception that' inf, a -retirement to.-cover the withdrawal of other 
t -oops .certain 'modifications are necessary. 

WJien :'a /positid’ has <io he changed for advance — 

X. Battery ■ cCoinmander sends the order ‘p re P r,re *° 
move: td the. Grim.. Position Officer and gives him instruction 
on the folldwingTy-t • V y 

— — (a- -Brie f_ tactical situation- and the nrge.ney of the move. 


{b) Place nt. which B, C.’s parly is to n^miibio ami 
order for the signal group. 

(c) 1 hot cry rendezvous if required, its location and l'onte. 

hi i Probable location of t lie new . position . 

Gives orders for t lie closing down of communications. 

* 

2. The G. P. 0. — lb* gives the order ‘ prepare to move’ 

to the At this ammunition and stores are repacked and all 

possible preparations made . for limbering up. . The gnu's 
however remain in action till the ht-d moment, lie informs 
Captain and Battery leader of the orders lie Iras received. 
He then collects the. B. 0. party and signallers as ordered 
and goes to meet, the Battery Commander. 

3. The Captain bn receiving the orders sends up the, 

firing mules to the battery position and orders the first 
line to follow behind under the farrier or otherwise. If a 
rendezvous is used he will supervise the evacuation of- the 
old position, but otherwise he will ride ahead and keep 
touch with the. G. P. 0. so as to arrange for the reconnais- 
sance of the new wagon lino. 

4. The Battery leader informs- section commanders of 

tlie situation and the procedure to be followed, ami as 

soon as the battery is formed up leads it into the required 
direction. 

In case of retirement the following is the difference 
in procedure: — 

The Battery Commander joins and remains with the 
battery until it is clear of . the position arid out of 
immidiate danger. He therefore sends the Captain and the 

G. P. 0. to select the new Battery position and 0. P. He 

fixes a rendezvous and route to it along which .‘tlie battery 
will retire so that they may know where .to send informa- 
tion. The G-. P. 0. takes with.-,' him; his\. -assistant, spare 
signal group. X. C. 0. i’c sigpaI)ers,' : T'and.;;SUcir of B. C. 
party as can be spared and - also'' '-the B. B/'^L-.-who is to 
meet and guide the battery. ~ 

The Captain prior to his departure' for,.. Reconnaissance 
issues orders for the movement of first fine- so;./ -that jthey 
may retire in time. ’’’ , .Jif-'K h T'- y. 

The -rest of the procedure for retirement is the same- 
as for. advance/ - 
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Kctirements should always be commenced at a walk 
and conducted in an orderly manner. Thore should be no 
undue hurry as it loads to confusion and disorder. 

This is briefly the story of Batteries coming: into and 
■.getting out of action. From what, 1 said you must have 
noticed ho.w very essential it is for all the Officers and' 

C. 0. J s to bo trained in their respective jobs. Most atten- 
tion, should therefore • be paid to their training. 



AN EASY WAY TO WIN WAR 


• Captain" SYED NAZEER All BauawamUtr. 

Gentlemen, from the title of my lecture you might be 
anticipating something very uncommon to be revealed to 
you. I wish I could tell you something very interesting, 
concerning an easy way to win a War; but, Gentlemen, 
you must excuse me if it does not come upto expectation.. 

My lecture runs under the four main headings:- 1 -: 

1. War a necessity. 

2. Prepare for War and there will be no War. 

' 3. Thorough training of all ranks is Preparation. 

4. Training is thorough- when it is acquired and 
• imparted .with a. .common, sense method. 

Now let us see how far "the above • 4 headings are reasonable? . 

Before I should give an explanation for my reasons, I 
think you all agree, as to the possibility of a War. 

Here I. have got a few qoutations and just see, what 
do the best brains, the prominent people think and say 
'• about War. 

Town Topics .in its edition of the 29-11-26 writes: — 

1. War is the natural state 'of nations.-. . 

Again the same paper remarks somewhere else: — 

2. Peace is only the interval of rest and, preparation 

between Wars. ; .. ,, 

3. Count Moltke. -German 'Minister of War. who died in 

1891, says, “Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is 
, not even a beautiful dream. War is an element in 
the Order of the World 'ordained .by God:” ' . . ' 

4. British Priemeor Mr. G.Jdston save. “Without War 

the World- Would stagnate and .'will lose itself in 
materialism.” \ ' ■ - v; ' ,. • 

. . A ’ a> -- .. y.V 

o. Finally see how clearly a. Cm man Philo'npheiy Nictzhe 
expresses huns-Gf about M ar. “It is 1 a mere illusion' 
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and petty sentiments to expect any tiling at ail if 
the World forgets how to make War." 

Still there are some people, who think there will lu^ 
no war. Of course it is pretty good idea, lmt as for myself 
J dd. not Agree, I say there wore wars, there are wars, 
and there will b t\\ wars. A. war is inevitable. League or 
no league, disarmament or no disarmament, .you connot 
got <# out of them. Men like Closes, David, Ham ('bandar, 
and ' Mohamad, although they were messengers of peace 
could not avoid them. Similarly ns a matter of fact, any- 
how or other, we too have to deal with onr own wars. 
And remember we have not to light thorn only, we have 
to" win them also. If such is the ease, as I say. why not 
prepare? Of course wo must. 

•' We know that in order to get a t hing done one ^requi- 
res to be ready well beforehand. So in the same way we 
too are required to be ready for the war, when there is 
no war. Certainly peace is the best lime -'Tor us to win a 
war. It is fatal to sit and wait. .Preparation for war is 
.our first and foremost a necessity, a responsibility and a 
duty. Of course it is. and every body knows it. but then 
how to prepare ? 


Gentlemen, you know, a rifle is considered to be good 
rifle when its component parts, the sight, the action, the 
bore, down to the very pins and screws on it are quite 
intact and properly manufactured!.. Ami you know what are 
usually tho results of such a rifle on the shooting range. 

Most probably the results are expected to lie good. 
But when the results are not good, wo come to conclusion, 
perhaps, the man, wild is handling the rifle is himself a 
third class shot. Well then who is to lie blamed ? 


Since the, .fault is of the man it is quite logical that 
tho man is to-be blamed" and not the rifle. But if the 
man turns out to. be a marksman.” and not a third class 
shot, as. wei' -presumed/ then, of course, in - this case, we 
may . attribute' ‘the .bad results to unfavourable weather condi- 
tions,' ;\sa'y,': bad light, -strong wind, or perhaps tho results 
are bad, '.because the ammunition is defective. 


! K’ow/ iet us Just think .over this whole thing 
cuss i Cover 'another way.. You see: — 

1. Results ate iiad when ;the rifle is Jnuk/ 


and 


dis- 
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2. The riile is had because its component parts do. not 

work well. 

3. Inspite of a riile being accurate, a man who does 

not fire quite in observance of tho rules of Musketry, 
very likely he fails. .- * 

Now for instance, suppose : — .* ' ■ 

1. Yonr rifle is the force you are using' against, your • 

enemy. ' 

2. Yourself Hie -force commander. 

3. 'Weather unfavourable conditions as heavy rains, snow , 

storms or. poor supplies as regard ration, ammunition 
and equipment. 

Now if you are a good force commander with a well 
trained force under you. and weather condition is also 
favourable, L think there is every hope that you win. 

But mind, if any of the part of your rifle, say the 
sight or speaking about your force, your signallers or . 
gunners or perhaps even the followers only do not perform 
their respective jobs efficiently, then of course it- is quite 
obvious, that success in the field for you is very very 
doubtful. And if yourself are incapable, your decisions are 
faulty, ' your application of the principles of war is not 
exact and sound, then ..of course, you have rare chance 
to hit the target with an . inclined sight, merely, because, 
you have not kept your eye on the ball. 

; The long and short of all I said so far, is to drive, 
home that a thorough training of all ranks is an important 
point which we must never forget/ . 

We must pay every attention, in.- .the. , training of our 
backward men. Since a chain -is tested’- by the weakest 
link, so we must not let a weak link. remain in the chain 
of our command. For you know. , ; very often -a force is 
’made to iiay in hard cash and suffers :a* dot siinply for the 
negligence of one mail; say a sentry ' in a piquet or an 
orderly with a verbal message-. it 

So if we realy wish that we should 'win t ;'ohr _ wars, 
then we ought to be prepared before the. war actually ■homes 
on. Our .preparations for tjm-war inpst/be thorough in all 
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details and should be efficient in the profession of arms. 
M alee hay while the sun shines. Your peace time manoeuvres 
must be cai’ried out with a view to all the likelihoods that 
are apt to occur actually under service conditions. 


During; their training: and manoeuvres, no doubt, almost 
all the junior Leaders -and N. ,C 0. instruct their men. not 
to expose their positions . unnecessarily, but how often is it 
that a .-majority of these Leaders do observe this rule ? 
Very often the junior Leaders and N. C. Os stand up quite 
a clear target and expose their positions. Of course they 
•do so, because they know there is no probability of being 
hit, .and whenever questioned they produce an excuse very 
itniversal that in order to study the ground in front, for 
their next bound they have been forced to do so, but, is 
such an action practicable, while operating against an enemy? 


Certainly in an operation, we '•shall have very little 
chance to continue thes e wrong methods acquired into a 
habit during peace time. We shall not be able to lead 
our men properly during an operation simply because w e 
have not been properly trained to make our oberservations 
from behind the covers. So, you see. we fail if we are not 
properly trained. 

But how to acquire this proper and thorough training? 

A proper training to which I have ill tided so often can 
only be acquired by our becoming careful and attentive to 
what we are tought. As for my personal experience. I 
know that inspite of lectures, demonstrations and manoeuvres, 
most of the new men, in my Battalion, for quite a long 
time could not perfectly understand what a piquet, an 
advance guard or convoy was. But the very tactical forma- 
tions, the use of cover, the covering fire. Advance Guard 
and Piquets, those sounded to be dull and wearisome almostly 
to all the new men, while doing manoeuvres, in the vicinity 
of their peace station turned- up quite full 'of vigour and 
actuality no sooner they were on' the frontier. Why? Because 
every one of us grew -. a - bit careful and attentive towards 
his responsibilities, .simply • because- we knew negligencp here 
on the Frontier is. punished with an enemy bullet and not 
with mere . threats of extra Parades. '-'7 

It does not mean, that we should start shooting our 
men for their errors. It simply means that our method of 
training must- have some such organisation, that men should 
take interest- in the work .allotted to them. 




Here in this connection, in order to illustrate the full 
value of my above narrative, I think it would be worth 
while to describe an' incident that we experienced on the 
North West Frontier. In 1919 my regiment was on service 
in the KHYBER and it was at Landi Khana that we had- 
the chance to learn some thing real of Military life. 

Besides the Convoy and camp protection our usual rou- 
tine at Landi Khana was piquet duty. There were -' "about 
ten important piquets allotted to the Battalion. It was here 
that the unfortunate accident through utter negligence and 
non adherence to training on the part of the N. C. Os in 
charge of a piquet, called the examining post the Battalion 
suffered two casualties. 

Amids the high hills, near the Durand Line, right up 
on the gap, the o.nly space on this side of the Frontier, 
that permits a passage for big -forces, we had our exami- 
ning post. 

From this post every morning two men as look-out 
gentries were sent to remain out tor the whole day, in 
position on a small mound close by the curve of the road 
between the camp , and piquets to waeh and cover our people 
passing that way. 

Daily the look-out sentries were sent out, usually at 
the same hour and exactly to the same position and the 
N. C. Os incharge of this post had also been neglecting his 
duty to arrange for covering fire. 

Well the N. C. 0. incharge of the post might forget 
what he could, but the enemy was not idle. 

One morning the doomed pair was on ifs way and 
vhon it was a question of few yards for them to occupy 
t leii usual position, both of /them were shot down by two 

of the tribesmen from the very position they were about 
to occupy. 

As there were no arrangements made for covering fire 
horn the examining post and moreover, as. at the same 
tune a part of tribesmen, from some position on Torkham 
opened fire on the examining, post, the two Afridis who 
s ". u> ' down our men escaped scot free with all the ammuni- 
tion on these men and their rifle!'. 



Gentlemen you know this unfortunate accident could 
have been averted had the principals not been ignored. 

' On another occasion, about a fortnight after this accident 
a probability to inflict such a loss to the Battalion was 
also planned by the tribesmen; but. this time, on account 
of previous loss being alive to the memory of all ranks, 
every body was alert. The attempt of the tribesmen -did 
.'not succeed and the Pathans who laid an ambush were 
taught a lesson. Every now and then some or other loss 
..in life or property on the Frontier provides the troops on 
service valuable lessons for their future care and guidance. 

The Indian Army is fortnnato that it • has got, a real 
School for its training in the Nallahs and Hills of the 
Frontier. Had thero been no. North West Frontier, tho fate 
of tlie Indian Army would have been otherwise. 

I wish the Indian States Forces should also get a chance 
to learn their lessons in this School of training. 

Gentlemen, although it is to dictate to a doctor however, 
I. think as far as an easy way to win war is concerned' 
I have done my best to bring it homo to you. Moreover 
[ believe that there is no easier way than tho one I have 

explained. As you sow so shall you reap. Tho fruit of 

your success depends on the amount of labour you will 
entertain in tho training of your personals. In case iny 
above explanation of an easy way to win a war appears 

to be insufficient to any one of 5'ou then in that case I 

suggest, a dose of dash and detormintion to bo added to 

the mixture of training. “Fortune favours the brave” It is 

a truth and I believo it will remain a truth for ever. 
History proves that how often meroly by dint of determina- 
tion and sell reliance, a force however small in number 
had won its object against heavy odds, 

Tho Russio-Japanies War, the stuborn resistance by 
the Spartans offered at the ...pass of Thermopoly, the defen- 
sive action of tho Rajputs’ 1 , at Chitor against Alcbnr the 
groat Moghul and the bold stand by a handful of men of 

the Corps of Guides with ’ the Kabul Embassy are the 

finest examblos of Chivalry where the highest spirit of dash 
and determination had been displayed. 

Taking into consideration the spirit of dash and deter- 
mination. I think, the spirit displayed by Mukkarab Khan 



a Naik of ike 57th Wilds Rifles is one of the best example 
of its kind to be quoted here. 

During the Mutiny 1857, the rebels were driven out 
from a position they were holding some where in Lucknow. They 
were about to be safe 'in their stronghold close behind their 
position to continue the fight; but were taken aback by 
Mukkarab Khan at the sacrifice of both his arms. 
Mukkarab Khan was the first of his party just to reach in 
time when the doors of the stronghold were about to be 
closed by the rebels. He thrusted his arms right through 
between the closing doors to offer resistance in their being 
locked up from inside. 

A sharp . cut from the other side however cut down his 
right arm, but the brave fellow undaunted and regardless 
of his wound at once thrusted in his left arm instead. By 
this time remaining of his party had arrived. The doors at 
the main entrance of the stronghold were flung open and 
the rebel having been subdued there and then were taken 
prisoners. No doubt Mukkarab lost both his arms but after 
all he had won the day into the bargain for himself and 
his regiment. 



LESSON FROM THE JAPANESE SYSTEM OF 
MILITORY TRAINING 


- ■ ‘ BY 

Captain SYED AHMAD, El-Edeoos Hydbabad Dn. 
Gentlemen, 

Prom the time that the Great War ended to the present 
day most of the civilised nations of the world are occupied 
in the remoddelling and remaking of their armies because 
the last war so upset the traditions of warfare that those 
intrusted with the question of national defence are at their 
wits end as to what to retain and what to reject. 

I will just give you a rough outline of the causes which 
have placed even these otherwise infaliable Gods of Olympus 
on the horns of a delcma. 

In 1914 hostilites in Europe commenced to all intents 
and purposes as a war of mobility and rapid decision; but 
due to .the masses of men employed, the scarcity of space 
and manoeuvre and the preponderance of fire power with' 
the consequent success of defence over offence, the fighting 
evolved into stalemate, and a war of attrition and stagna- 
tion ensued. This nightmare of trench and mud, barbed wire and 
barrages, continued for four years, and the more static 
the fighting became the greater grew the necessity of armour 
and the intensity of progectile; and in order to free the 
struggle from the incubus that clogged its progress, science 
produced new weapons of destruction and thus we find 
ourselves left with a legacy of tanks and tractois. mines 

and motors, aeroplanes and gas, etc, ad-infinitum. 

Now in order to prevent a re-occurence of this state 
of affairs some are frying to make their armies more mobile 
by mechanization. While some aro trying to make war 

into what they call an exact science, while others following 
the line of least resistance and are trying to outlaw war 
all together. 

The future can alone decide which of them are on the 
right pnth.% Although it is, 1 think, a very ambitious under- 
taking yet I have tried to study the subject and will today 

give expression to certain ideas which I have found, re- 

garding one of tiie many aspects o£ the vast question. 



They might be right, they might bo wrong, I give 
them for what they are worth, and incidentally 1 wish to 
confirm whether the conclusion I have drawn are correct. 

One of the alternative subjects set by the U. S. I. of 
India for their prize essay competition this year was. “In 
view of the number of weapons which the Indian Soldier 
has to be taught withifi the short period of his colour 
service, how do you consider that our present system of 
training could be so simplified, as to retain what is essen- 
tial and cut out everything which is unnecessary.” 

It was this that first gave me the idea, and set me 
thinking, taking it in a broader aspect that it is the training 
of the Soldier in general, and not weapon training in 
particular. I set myself the task of finding an answer to 
two questions 

(1) Were our men being taught everything which is 
essential to the Soldier, 

(2) Was the. system on which we are working satisfactor 5 r 
ami in keeping with the necessities of modern conditions. 

What now follows is an elaborated, answer to. these 
questions. 

Let us take it from the very beginning. It- is generally 
admitted that the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest is the foundation of the relationship between 
all human beings. Accordingly War is a collective struggle 
for existence, and resorted to when a Nation wishes to 
impose its will on another, in order to do this a Government 
has to develop all such resources, . that will ensure for her, 
that strength, which will enable her to overcome the enemy’s 
will to resist. 

This strength takes two forms (1) Personnel. (2) Material. 
At present there is tendency to give more importance to 
material rather than to personnel. 

The rapid progress of science is supposed to be revolu- 
tionising warfare in all its aspects, this revolution is not 
fox; the better as is generally understood. I might be a bit 
pessimistic but in my opinion this piv>gress is a delusion, 
and a mirage, that is luring humanity to its own destruc- 
tion, because man' is fast loosing control over his' own 
creation. Inventive genious is in fact replacing muscle with 
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machines (all these labour savin" devices are eases in point) 
and consequently throwing thousands of mankind out of 
work, the unemployment question is proof of this. This stnto 
of affairs is again in directly breeding such thing like Bol- 
shevisim, causing strikes and spreading world wide unrest, 

What we can judge from the present progress of 
mechanization in the Army, War in the future will be one 
of material rather than personnel. Captain Weber gave ns 
a very vivid picture of what lie thought would be in 
•store for the soldier in case of another war, and it was 
not a very cheery one at that. Whatever others may say 
yet I firmly believe -that as long as war remains to decide 
the destinies of Nations, (lie human factor will continue to 
play the most important part. But at present the progress 
of Science has so far effected us that it has furnished 
death with a multitude of disguises in which he will stalk 
the present day soldier. 

A man will stand and fight the devil himself if he 
appeared in a tangible form, but it is quite a different 
proposition to be reduced to ashes by electric rays, and 
mustard gas, or be riddled with bullets by charging 
tanketes. or to go dodging guns that possess the uncanny 
.power of scenting you out. 

Materially and physically man cannot match himself 
against this menace and face these new weapons of destruc- 
tion with any hope of success. Jt is a proved fact that 
war is a moral weapon and physical conflict in which the 
soul alone remains unconquered. Therefore what the Soldier 
now requires is to be equipped with a highly developed and 
indomitable spirit. There is a well known saying of Napoleon 
that in War “ Moral is to physical as three is to one.'' 
This is more applicable today than it was a centry ago, and 
I am even inclined to increase the proportion on the moral 
side. Yon will very naturally think that you know this, 
and that you do possess what we call morale; yes, but 
considering that others can also possess this quality, we 
must have something superior, in order to enforce our will 
on them. 

If you were to study the subject with an unbiased 
mind you will see that this is at present the most neglected 
part of the Soldier’s training. It is nobodys fault, it is the 
mirage as I said before that is luring ns off the track- 
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when first exposed is the belief, and the later developed 
pertrait is the conviction a thing yon cannot obliterate. 

Now working on the hypothesis that a very high 
standard of moral is required from the Soldier and knowing 
how this quality can he developed through the medium of 
his mind I will try and show' what part it plays in War. 

W 

I divide morale into two categories, (1) Individual. 
(2) Collective. The first has to be developed in the Soldier 
individually and the second should permeate all such bodies 
of men who collectively go to form an "Army. The latter 
is more important as a factor in War. what I call collec- 
tive morale is in other words unity of thought. It is a 
problem of psychology that when many minds concentrate 
of a single thought that thought takes material form. A 
very good example of , this will be found in the claim 
recently made by Sir Oliver Lodge, the famous Spiritualist, 
that he had succeeded in photographing a spirit, does not 
require saying that only a material thing can be photo- 
graphed. This claim of bis raised a storm of criticism and 
some of his critics say that it was not a spirit that he 
photographed but the thoughts of the medium in the 
material form. How far this is true I do not know, as I 
never meddle with spirits either in liquid or ethereal form. 
But this much I know that actions are the visible reactions 
of thought, that is as you think so you act, accordingly 
if the same thought occupies many minds the stronger will 
be their visible reactions. I will give yon two examples 
from the history of Asia to illustrate the point I am 
driving at and at the same time show what unity of thought 
can achieve. 

In the early part of the 7rh century of the Christian 
era nothing or little was known of Arabia, except that it 
was a vast desert inhabitated by a community of Nomadic 
tribes, who continually fought amongst themselves, they 
obeyed no law r s, and recognised no King, their religion was 
vendetta. In the year 1668 A. P. a new 7 religion was preached 
from Medina, within a hundred years the world w r as destined 
to witness a phenomena, these very same men are ruling 
the World from the Spain in the West to China in the 
East, w'hat worked this miracle let us stop a moment and see 
it was unity of thought the most diverse minds united 
in one thought had developed a unity of purpose which 
no obstacle was strong enough to stop. 
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Take the case of Japan and her rapid rise to "World 
prominence within the last half a century, we will find that 
the cause and the effect ' are the same. A religion of 
patriotism carefully developed throughout all ranks of her 
society bring- her to the forefront of Modern Nations. 

I will give a few examples from these peoples as they 
are essential^ a Militai^’ nation and go to great pains 
in developing and maintaining a martial spirit, not only 
in the Soldiers but also in their rising generation. As such 
they can give us some useful lessons. I will read out to 
you few extracts from various authors who have studied 
the Japanese from a Militery point of view. 

Captain Kennedy a language Officer, attached to the 
Japanese Army, has written a very interesting book called 
“The Military Side of the Japanese Life.” In one place 
lie mentions, writing about Moral — ‘‘In the Japanese 
Army the training in morale forms a very important part 
of the Soldiers education. Every possible precation being 

taken to inculcate what are known as the “ seven duties 
of the Soldier’ namely — loyalty, valour, patriotism, obedience, 
humility, morality and honour. Ceremonial parades are one 
of the' ways used -to inculcate these duties. Other methods 
employed being the taking of men to see places of Histo- 
rical ; interest the personal influence of the Officers and 
N. C O.’s putting up of texts in the barracks rooms on the 
subjects of the Soldier’s duty to the Emperor and his 

country and so on.” By these and a dozen other methods 
the Japanese soldiers has the “ training of moral ’’ drummed 
into him from the time he enters the barracks. 

If you will remember Major Garston made a remark 

in his lecture, that after the war it was noticed that the 

care-of-arms was being neglected to a great extent. Now 
let us see ( what means would you adopt to ensure that 
they are well looked after in your regiment;. 

Now I will tell you how the Japanese tackle this 
problem by quoting the same author. He writes “ A curious 
ceremony which takes place shortly after the entry of a 
new batch of recruits, and one which is really a part of 
their moral training is the handing over of rifles to them. 
Each Company brings a long wooden tabic on to the parade 
ground, the rifles being laid on these tables. The recruits 
fall in on parade and are then lectured to by their respec- ■ 
tive Company Commanders who impress on them that it is 
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the sacred ditty of a Soldier to keep his rifle and equip- 
ment clean and in good order and that he must look after 
it as though it were his own soul, a thing to be kept 
clean and unsullied, each recruit is then called out in turn 
and presented with a rifle. The Company Commanders 
speech certainly seems to have the desired* effect. The 
Japanese Soldier takes infinite pain* to keep his rifles clean 
and in good order and a very noticeable point on all train- 
ing and manoeuvres is the care taken by the men to 
keep their rifles from touching muddy or sanday ground. 
You compare the two methods and judge for yourselves 
which is better. 

This brings mo to another point, our system is more 
or less based on the principle of punishments and rewards, 
this is rather an old system and I think was suitable to 
the past when the self conciousness of men was not so far 
awakened, but today the mentality of the human race has 
so far developed, that it is far better to appeal to their 
feelings. This will have a more lasting effect and generally 
produces better results than either the fear of punishment 
or the avarice of reward. Writing about route marches 
Kennedy says “ The route march has been mentioned as a 
further example of how education in mai'tial spirit is cons- 
tantly brought into even the every day routine duties of 
the Japnese Soldiers, and is introduced in such a away 
that he does not realise that it is all part and parcel of 
his training. Visits to places of Historical interest are 
frequently carried out with this end in view, lectures being 
given at the same time, in order to bring out some parti- 
cular lesson to be leai'nt from events connected with these 
places. Again he says the foreign Military observers who 
attend their manouveres are afforded opportunities of seeing 
for themselves the personnel and forming his own conclu- 
sion as to the state of their morale, their power of endu- 
rence, their physique and. their discipline. None who has 
seen the conduct of the troops on these manouveres can 
doubt that the men themselves are the best possible mate- 
rial for which any Army Commander could wish.” 

You all must have - gleaned from the extracts I have 
read out to you the principles on which their system is 
based ; now I will show you the results achieved from 
this system of training. 

Commenting on their spirit-de-corps, Kennedy, gives the 
following account of an Officer — 11 A case occurred during 
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rite three years of my stay in Japan of an Infantry Officer 
who fell out on a route march. It was a case of sheor 
fatigue am! nothing else, but when lie had recovered lie 
went to his Commanding Officer and apologised and asked 
him to punish him. The C. 0.. however, knowing the facts 
of the case, refused to do so. and merely told him to get 
himself into better training for long distance marching. 
Not content with this, the Officer again asked to be punish- 
ed. and on the C. 0. still refusing his request, he went 
home ami wrote a letter saying that ho considered it a 
disgrace to his regiment to have an officer who had fallen 
out on the line of inarch and that he lmd decided to re- 
trieve the good name of the regiment by relieving it of 
himself; and having done this lie took his life.” There are 
several other cases of this kind which could ho quoted but 
as they are more or le«s the same I think one is sufficient 
to bring out t lie I'-V-on. 

I will now give you an extract which will give you 
an idea of morale as it efieets them collectively. Kuropatkin 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Kussinif Field Army, during 
the Kus-'o-Japatiese War writes ns follows— “Though our in- 
formations ns to the material points of the enemy’s strength 
can hardly he, described as good, we very much under- 
estimated— if wo did not entirely over look its moral side, 
we paid no attention to the fact that for many years the 

education of the Japanese people had been carried out in 

a martial spirit and on patriotic lines, we saw nothing in the 
educational methods of a country where the children in the 
elementary schools are taught to love t heir Nation and to 
be heroes. The Nations belief in. and deep respect for. the 

Army— the individuals willingness and pride in serving the 

iron discipline among all ranks and the influence of the 
Samurai spirit, escaped out notice, while we attached no 
importance to the intense feeling of resentment that we 
aroused when we deprived the Japanese of the fruits of 
their victory in China. True when hostilities began we did 
see v all these things but it was too late, and at that time 
when the^ War was neither popular with nor understood by 
our Nation, the whole manhood of Japan was responding 
with unanimous enthusiasm to the call to arms. There 
were instances of mothers committing suiscide when their 
sons were rejected on medical grounds. A call for voloun- 
teers for a forlorn hope produced hundreds ready to face 
certain death. While many officers and men had their funeral 
rites performed before leaving for the front, to show their 
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intention of dying for their' country-; those who were 4aken ; 
prisoners at the commencement of the operations commit tocl 
suicide. The one idea s of the youth of Japan was to 
serve in the Arlny, all the great families tried to do some thing 
for their country, either, by giving their children to it or by 
providing money. This spirit produced regiments which 
threw themselves upon our obstacles with a shout of Banzai 
broko through them, and throwing the corpses of their 
comrades into the trons-de-ioup climbed over them on to 
our works. The Nation as well as the Soldiers felt the vital 
importance of the War, appreciated the reasons for which it 
was being fought-, and spared no sacrifice to overcome their 
enemy and to obtain victory. In this and in the co-opera- 
ration of the Nation, with the Army and the Government 
lay the strength which brought Japan victory. And it was 
with an Army weakened by the feeling of opposition in its 
own country that we hail to face the armed might of such . 
a Nation.” This. Gentlemen, is the tribute paid to the morale 
of the Japanese Army bj' one of the enemy, and in this 
you will find that unity of thought weaves a nemesis like 
web in which are trapped the doomed armies of Russia. 
Sir Ian Hamilton in his “Staff Officers Scrap Book” describ- 
ing' the Battles of Lionyang says— “But it will he generally 
accepted that the Japanese Army after the events of the 
the past month must have had some advantage here, but 
the more I think the more certain am I that it was not 
tactics, or strategy, or armament, or information, which won 
the battle of Lionyang for Omaya, but it was rather the 
soules of the Japanese troops which triumphed over the less 
developed, less awakened, less stimulated spiritual" qualities 
of the Russians.” 

These extracts that I have read out to you convey 
their own meaning and require no more explanation. Gentle- 
men, compare these men 'with our own and you will un- 
derstand why I said that we were neglecting the most 
important part of the training of our Soldiers. 

• ' Presuming that I have- made myself clear and explained 
what qualities are required in the Soldier, how can we develop 
these qualities, and when developed what you can expect 
of them, I leave it to you to devise means of thier appli- 
cation to the men under your command; for no hard and 
fast rules can be laid down, because, so much depends 
upon the racial.* religious, and traditional peculiarities of 
the inen that compose our forces. 



Before I conclude my lecture there is one more point 
on which I .want to lay great stress, although I fear I am 
treading on very tender ground j T et I can not help men- 
tioning it. 

I have noticed not only among our own officers but 
also amongst officers of the . other State Forces that there 
exists an idea that they have no object in life but are like 
dressed up dolls kept up, for purposes of show or at the 
most to play a second fiddle to the police force and as 
such they think there is no necessity of taking the trouble 
of improving themselves or their men, because their efferts 
are seldom appriciated, this feeling in us reflects on our 
( men and as long as it exists there is very little hope of 
improvement. 

Take it like this, what after all is an army kept up 
for but to safe guard the interest of the state by protecting 
its trade and social life from foreign interfearance or internal 
disorder. - 

. Our states as they stand form an integral part of the 
British Empire, and as such their interests are interdepen- 
dent. Therefore it is logical to conclude that the State 
Forces are an integral part of the scheme of Imperial 
Defence and like the machine which is dependant on every 
little screw for the efficiency of its running, the Empire is 
dependant on us for something at least. 

Therefore we are not so useless as we are inclined to 
think. .Remember what I said before, induce your mind to 
lake the brightest aspect of things and you will soon find 
these imaginary ills disappearing. For in your surroundings 
you see reflected the thoughts that your mind creates, and 
since the making of your mind lies in your own hand make 
the best of it. 
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Soon we’ll hear the trumpet blast, 

The course is ending soon at last 
Back you to, your regiments go 
Take this as a memento. 

I’ll try to describe to you 
What we had in class to do 
Well vou know it vet 

» t J 

This will remind — “Lest we forget” 

Should you ever get the blue 
Take this out and read it thro’, 

It will cheer you for a bit 
And help you, overcome the fit. 

Much we saw and more did eat 
Turn out very smart and neat 
Strange how in fourteen weeks 
We all put on such rosy cheeks 

We heard of the Lewis and Vicker Gun 
Saw the eclipses of the Sun 
At the Club we heard the band 
Saw Forts and Palaces grim and grand. 

Saw and rode the Armoured Car 
Learn the use of Pick and Bar 
To move in diamond and in square 
And in battle to do and dare. 

Outdoor schemes and tout we had 
They were never all too bad 
Except when we were told 
To tackle breakfast that was cold. 



We beard of Gas that made you weep 
And lectures that put you to sleep 
Of tankettes that came charging thro’ 
And sent you flying into the blue. 

We were taught to play in sand 
Copy any shape of land 
Draw to scale and draw a sketch. 

And out imagination stretch. 


We wanted to inforce our will 
When asked to pay our hotel bill 
Some one always had a grouse 
In their clothes they found a mouse. 

We heard of the A.C. and Bomber plan 
Who could, much, information gain 
They photograph the hill and dale 
Which to us conveyed, nor head nor tail. 

We heard of DADOS and Q. M. G’s 
Who were very fond of using D’ S 
If we did not always apply 
To daddy for the next, supply 

Told not break a solemn pledge 
With director not to hedge 
Give a solution cut and dry 
We had but once to do and die. 

It is so easy to march at night 
When lost, is the sense of taste and sigl 
It’s the bears and jackals chief delight 
To see you fire a very light. 

If you want a surprise to springe 
Don’t forget the Pyjama string 
A prisoner you can safely bind 
By coupling up his fore and hind 
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Once we climbed Amagrnh’ Hill 

The imaginary A fridy to kill 

And wlion at last wo reached the crest. 

T'w.ns with knocking knees and heaving chest 

If ever a quarrel should commence 
Make use of your intelligence 
The chance von should never miss 
To patch up with a timely kiss. 

If in this you do not succeed 
In other ways, you can proceed 
Trv a hand at eamoutlairo 
Or put round her a box barrage. 

My bachelor friends this is not for you 
You won t require patching to do 
But if to woo you have begun 
'Plum approach her behind the creeping one 

] wonder if we will live or die 
Tackling Afridi Bug and TsTse flv 
The Doctor lias now a problem set 
To count, holes in a mosquito net 


0 ucss t ho Kiddle of the K. E. 

Only mental pictures of him you see 
In peace time he does not exist 
In war none can him resits. 

His job is one long holiday 
He bridges over from work to play. 
He attends only to an urgent call 
It’s each for himselfs God for us all. 

A long life to the A. 8. C. 

They feed us on Dali, Bice and Ghee 
Be.er, Lemons and frozen meat 
Even £or the Gods a real treat. 



Yes, what you say is very true 
I£ you expect us our best to do 
Pay us well and feed us well 
Lead, and we will follow even to hell. 

"You are so good so very kind 
A small request you should not mind 
We will not loot, we will not beg 
But give us each day our daily peg. 

Syed wishes you now good cheer 
And drink your health in ginger beer 
Good luck-be hapyy and gay 
Au-rcvoir xce icill meet some day. 
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appendix II 

The looks necessary at the Senior Officers School. 


1. Field Service Pocket Book, part II 1926. 

2. Artillery Training -Yol. Ill 1921 (Provisional). 

3. Cavalry Training Yol. II “War” 1920. 

4. Manual of Field Works (All Arras) 1925. 

6. Machine Gun Training 1925. 

7. Manual of Operations on the N. W. F. of India 1925. 

8. Manual of Map Reading and Field Sketching 1921. 

9. Field Service Regulation Yol. I 1923. 

10. Field Service Regulation Yol. II 1924. 

11. Training &■ Manoeuvres Ragulations 1923. 

12. Engineer Training Yol II. 1926. 

13. Army Manual of Sanitation- 1926.' 

14. Abbreviations & Instructions for the Drafting of Orders, 

Instructions, Reports and Message. 


Officers are advised to take with them field 
Glasses, Note Books, Message Books, and good 
Compasses. 




APPENDIX III. 


JAul of the candidates icho attended the S. 0. S. in 1928 


Major Balbeo Singh Pathania, 

Director of Military Training”, 

Jammu and Kashmir State Forces. 

Captain Diieiiak Bam, 

Kashmir P.ack Artillery. 

Punjab Circle. 

Major Balwant Singh, 

Jind Infantry Battalion. 

Lun.'t-Col. Gurdiat, Singh. 

1st Patiala Infantry. 

Captain J a war a Singh, 

Kapurthala .Tagatjit Infantry. 

Lieut. Imran Shah Ivhan. 

1st Ram pur Infantry. 

Central India Circle. 

Captain Abdul Jab-bar Khan. 

Bhopal Victoria Lancers. 

Major. Yeshwant Rao Bhoslk. 

2nd Gwalior; Lancers. 

Captain Parnaik, 

Gwalior Infantry. 

Major M. Kaham. 

Itulori* Infantry. 
fi'df utana Circle . 

I.rrrt-rv.j- Thakep. Dr.vi StNon. 

Corps Commander. Infantry A 1 ramp^r--- ^ 


* tl 


Circle. 

LiEtw-CnL. Bali* Singh. 

C-mimandant. Bil:«Tn*-r Sadr. 1 , tr-r*’-* * ; ' * - 



no 


Captain Syed Nazker Ali Shah. 

Adjutant 2nd. Baliawalpur Ilaroon Infantry. 

Sapper Circle 

j* 

Major Raghbir Singh I.D.S.M. 

Comdt. Faridkot Sappers. 

Kathiawar Circle 

Major Hayat Mir Khan, 

Junagarh Lancers. 

Southern India Circle 


Captain Syed Ahmad, 

Ilydarabad 2nd I. S. Lancers. 




